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Frontispiece, Music Fifth Year. Children’s Song Manual, 
Illustrations by Frances Delehanty. 


The new volume of the Ward Music Series for Schools about to 
be ‘issued by the Catholic Education Press contains Songs by the 
greatest classical composers of all nations: Bach, Beethoven and 
Brahms, Haydn, Mozart and Handel; Schubert and Franz; Mon- 
teverdi, Stradella, Corelli and Carissimi. The polyphonic pieces for 
two, three, four and more voices are by Palestrina, Lassus, Prae- 
torius, Byrd, Wilby, Cherubini, Sweelinck, Purcell and others. 


Directions are given for the development of the Liturgical reper- 
toire: the Kyriale being the text-book for the Class and The Sunday 
Mass, that for the Schola in preparing the Propers of the Mass. 


Ask for brochure giving complete information on books and charts 
employed in teaching this course! 
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MUSIC FIRST YEAR, NEW EDITION, is intended 
for children of the first grade of the elementary 
schools. 8vo, cloth, 256 pages, illustrated Price 


MUSIC CHARTS FOR FIRST YEAR, NEW EDI- 
TION, 62 pages, 38 x 50 inches, illustrated. The 
illustrations woven around the melodies and exer- 
cises produce a chart of unusual beauty. Fifteen 
pages carry illustrations in colors. All drawings 
have a warmth and charm which cannot help but 
fascinate the children 
Iron stand for charts 


MUSIC SECOND YEAR, NEW EDITION, in its re- 
vised form is well within the power of the regular 
class teacher to impart to his pupils. 8vo, cloth, 


224 pages, illustrated 


CHILDREN’S SONG MANUAL, SECOND YEAR, is 
a completely new book for the second year music 
classes. During the second year the repertoire may 
be considerably increased and the song manual 
contains a large collection of suitable songs and 


MUSIC CHARTS FOR SECOND YEAR. 66 pages. 
Price 


MUSIC THIRD YEAR, NEW EDITION, is a sequel 
to the first and second books of this series and has 


CHILDREN’S SONG MANUAL, THIRD YEAR, 
contains a pleasing blending of religious and secular 
songs. 8vo, cloth, 128 pages, illustrated Price 


MUSIC CHARTS FOR THIRD YEAR. Each page 
beautifully illustrated. Black, red, blue, green, 
yellow, and purple inks are employed in the various 
illustrations. Furnished with a set of Colored 
flash cards for the study of Intervals and Modula- 
tions. 8 pages, 24 x 32 inches......... cccvcck Tie 
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MUSIC FOURTH YEAR, CHILDREN’S MANUAL, 
Gregorian Chant gives a detailed study of the lit- 
urgical chant of the Church specially prepared for 
children of the Fourth Grade which will enable 
then to take part in singing the Ordinary of the 
Mass from the official books of the Church. Cloth, 
262 pages, illustrated. .................... Price 


FOURTH YEAR 2—KYRIALE SEU ORDINARIUM 
MISSAE (Vatican Edition with rhythmic signs of 
Solesmes), contains all the melodies for the Or- 
dinary of the Mass, with recently approved com- 
positions. Cloth, 146 pages 


MUSIC FIFTH YEAR ON PRESS. 


HYMNAL, VOL. I, New Edition with rhythmic signs 
of Solesmes, includes many of the great liturgical 
hymns of the Church with Latin and English ren- 
derings. Cloth, 154 pages 


HYMNAL ACCOMPANIMENTS, New Edition, 87 
pages, size 9% x 12%, large size music notes, cloth 
binding 


THE SUNDAY MASS, Proper of the Time: Advent 
to Corpus Christi. Proper of the Saints: November 
to May—lIntended for the use of children who can 
sing the Ordinary of the Mass from the Kyriale but 
who are not yet capable of learning, each week, a 
new Proper with words and melody. The collection 
is limited to the Masses which may be celebrated on 
a Sunday during the course of the scholastic year. 
The teacher should use a translation of the Missal 
in explaining the text to children 


MOTU PROPRIO OF POPE P! .S X. This booklet 
of 64 pages is an indispensable work of reference 
for those interested in the field of Liturgical music. 
All Papal Documents on Liturgical Music are 


THE ART OF GREGORIAN MUSIC by the Late 
Dom Andre Mocquereau, O.S.B., translated from 
the French by the Benedictines of Stanbrook. . Price 10 


MISSA DE ANGELIS, reprint........... Price .06 


Ask for brochure giving complete information on 
books and charts employed in teaching this course! 
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Comments on 


THE WARD METHOD 
AT HOME AND ABROAD 


V. Brunelli in Mostro della Scuola, Milan: 


“The Ward Method is undoubtedly the most complete and organic 
modern method of music.” 


Rev. Josef Smits, S.J., in De Maasbode, Holland: 


“By constant control of the teaching, by continual study of child psy- 
chology, by keeping in touch with the accomplishments of modern 
pedagogy, Mrs. Ward has carried her method to the highest possible 
perfection.” 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. Rousseau, Editor of La Revue Gregorienne, Bishop 
of Le Puy, France: 


“A masterpiece of patience, of reflexion, of ingenuity and of profound 
understanding of young children.” 


Orate Fratres, U. S. A.: 


“Experience teaches that the tone quality of the child’s voice as resulting 
from the Ward Method is far superior to that resulting from any other 
methed known.” 


Dom Andre Mocquereau, O.S.B., Solesmes, France: 


“Your book on Gregorian Chant reflects truly and luminously the most 
exact doctrines of Solesmes.” 


Dom Joseph Gajard, Choirmaster of S. Pierre de Solesmes, France: 
“It is experience—lived and living.” 


Maitre Joseph Bonnet, Organist of St. Eustache, Paris: 


“Few authors have understood so profoundly the soul of the child. I 
have often had occasion to realize and appreciate this comprehensive 
musical pedagogy, and have been won by the clarity and charm of its 
teaching.” 


Rt. Rev. Dom Gregorio Sunol, O.S.B., President of the Pontifical 
Institute of Sacred Music, Rome: 

“Through the lips of children, you have rendered to God a pure and. 
perfect praise. You have rendered an immense service to the Church, 
while Gregorian Chant itself has received a charming gift which illumines 
it with the bright smile of childish voices.” 
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Educational Review 


JANUARY 1942 


CATHOLIC JUSTICES OF THE SUPREME COURT OF 
THE UNITED STATES 


I. Roger B. Tangy 


The Supreme Court of the United States has celebrated the 
sesquicentennial of its foundation under the Constitution as the 
capstone of the federal judiciary, one of the three coordinate, 
independent branches of the central, federal government. The 
Constitution provides that “The judicial power of the United 
States shall be vested in one supreme Court, and in such inferior 
Courts as Congress may from time to time ordain and establish.” 
Judges of federal courts are to hold office during good behavior 
and to receive salaries “which shall not be diminished during 
their Continuance in Office” and to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent with the approval of the Senate. The Supreme Court shall 
have original jurisdiction in all cases “affecting Ambassadors, 
other public Ministers and Consuls, and those in which a State 
shall be a Party” and appellate jurisdiction, as to law and fact 
under regulations made by Congress, from the lower federal 
courts in all cases in law and equity “arising under this Consti- 
tution, the Laws of the United States, and Treaties made, or 
which shall be made, under their Authority ;—to all Cases affect- 
ing Ambassadors, other public Ministers and Consuls;—to all 
Cases of admiralty and maritime Jurisdiction ;—to Controversies 
to which the United States shall be a Party ;—to Controversies 
between two or more States;—between a State and Citizens of 
another State;—between Citizens of different States;—between 
Citizens of the same State claiming Lands under Grants of differ- 
ent States, and between a State, or the Citizens thereof, and 
foreign States, Citizens or Subjects.” 

Thus was set forth the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court of 
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the United States within limits which have been extended by a 
generous interpretation of the Constitution and by decisions of 
the Supreme Court until that Court occupies a unique position 
among the highest courts of nations and has become not only the 
custodian of constitutional liberties but the final interpreter of a 
law passed by a state or by Congress when under a given set of 
facts in a justiciable matter of issue involving a state, an individ- 
ual, or corporation as to whether the said law is in conformity 
with the federal Constitution at least as far as its guarantees 
are understood by a majority of the Supreme Court who are 
controlled to a large degree by past decisions unless a convenient 
distinction can be drawn on the basis of the facts at issue to 
meet a changed policy or social attitude. 

The power of the Supreme Court is tremendous, and the 
responsibility of the Chief Justice of the United States and of 
his Associate Justices is not less so. With no ill effect the Court 
has met several waves of critisism at critical periods when its 
permanent justices did not reflect in their attitudes political 
transformations in the popular social philosophy. Yet there has 
never been a note of political corruption; and the eighty-three 
justices who have graced the bench, political minded and 
unlearned as some of them have been when appointed, have 
conducted themselves with propriety and an honorable sense of 
their sobering responsibility. And of these justices, five have 
been Catholics, and two of these have been among the eleven 
chief justices who have directed the supreme bench. It is with 
their respectable role in the political and judicial development of 
America that this brief paper would deal. 

The first of these justices in point of time and probably in 
permanency of fame was Roger Brooke Taney (March 17, 1777 
-October 12, 1864), the son of Michael Taney, a well-to-do 
planter of Calvert County, Maryland, and his wife, Monica 
Brooke, of old English Catholic manorial stock. Michael Taney, 
descended from an indentured servant who arrived about 1660, 
had been educated at the English refugee schools at St. Omer 
and Bruges, as the provincial laws of Maryland forbade Catholic 
schools and drove Catholic gentlemen to the seclusion of their 
estates. eared quietly on the small paternal manor, Roger 
Taney was attended by slaves and taught by a Church of 
England schoolmaster and itinerant tutors, including “an Irish- 
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man, a ripe scholar and an amiable and accomplished man,” 
who prepared him for Dickinson College. About this time, 
there appeared in the Maryland Journal an advertisement sub- 
mitted by Michael Taney for a tutor as he announced the death 
of the former preceptor in his household, John McPartlan, an 
Irishman of good repute.? Dickinson was a reasonably tolerant 
Presbyterian institution if one judges from a charter rather than 
from practice, located at Carlisle in Pennsylvania, a Scotch-Irish 
center. Apparently, the choice was made by the youth, who had 
two friends in the school, for one would expect his Jesuit-trained 
father to have selected the recently founded Georgetown College. 
There may have been a safeguard in his residence with James 
McCormick, a teacher of mathematics. 

The president of Dickinson, an immigrant from Scotland, 
annoyed the boyish patriots with his railings at the excesses of 
local democracy, but his intolerance probably had little effect 
upon his charges. On his graduation, when he gave the valedic- 
torian address, in 1795, Taney read law for three years with 
Judge Jeremiah Towney Chase of Annapolis, the capital of 
Maryland, and followed the pleadings of nationally known 
common lawyers like Luther Martin and William Pinckney. 
Shortly after his admission to the bar, he was elected through 
family influence to the state legislature on the conservative 
Federalist ticket (1789) and served until his defeat in the Jeffer- 
sonian Republican landslide of 1800. He was liberal enough to 
support a canal project between the Chesapeake and Delaware 
Bays, which Baltimore interests opposed, and to vote for the 
repeal of property qualifications for electors and for the rétention 
’ of a per diem for service in the legislature so that poor men could 
afford to serve. In 1803, he was defeated for election to the 
House of Delegates as an aristocrat supported by the Carroll 
interest. In 1808, he was defeated by the Republican forces for 
Presidential elector. While Catholics had been enfranchised and 
made competent to hold public office, as a result of the Revolu- 
tion in Maryland, few, as yet, had been active in state affairs, 
for there was the usual lag between statutory religious freedom 


*R. J. Purcell, “Education and Irish School Masterr in M 
Catholic Educational Review, March, April, 1934: James H. Morgan, 
Dickinson College (1933), 107, 111f. 

* Baltimore, January 14, 179i. 
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and popular toleration as practiced by the community and the 
electorate. Again, a recently submerged minority is hardly 
militant and aggressive enough to seize its advantages under the 
law. 

Apparently he had found sufficient financial footing in his 
practice of the law to marry, January 7, 1806, Anne Phoebe 
Charlton Key (d. 1855), a sister of Francis Scott Key who was 
to win fame as the composer of hymns and the “Star Spangled 
Banner” during the British assault upon Fort McHenry at Balti- 
more in 1814. To this union were born seven children, of whom 
there survived six daughters who were brought up in the Episco- 
palian faith of their mother, presumably because of a custom 
often followed in a mixed marriage under an ante-nuptial agree- 
ment. This, too, was done despite the rigid devotion of Taney 
to the Catholic Church. One of the daughters late in life became 
a convert to the Catholic faith. Burdened with expenses and the 
support of a large family whose members were inclined to invalid- 
ism, Taney labored at a general practice in the prosperous small 
town of Frederick with its 3,000 inhabitants and in the city of 
Baltimore (after 1823), in spite of his own delicate health which 
gave his tall, flat-breasted and genteel person a haggard, soulful 
and frail if not a consumptive appearance. Native -ability, 
assiduous attention to business, meticulous care in the prepara- 
tion of briefs, expertness in common law procedure, a willingness 
to compromise disputes and compose differences, an iron will, 
a reputation for absolute integrity, an apostolic appearance and 
a persuasive, low-voiced eloquence without redundancy won 
him a position of leadership at the state bar second only to that 
of William Wirt who had been Attorney General of the United ~ 
States. William Pinckney maintained that he could reply to 
Taney’s arguments, but “not that infernal apostolic manner of 
his.” 

A conservative in politics like most early Catholic leaders and 
like the aristocratic fellow-planters with whom he, though a poor 
man, associated, he rose to prominence in the Federalist party, 
being only narrowly defeated for Congress in 1812. He probably 
was not helped by his courageous and gratis defense of General 
James Wilkinson, whom he cleared before a court-martial of 
charges of being an accomplice of Aaron Burr. Unlike his party’s 
more aggressive membership, Taney supported “President Madi- 
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son’s War of 1812” against England and thus broke with many 
of his Federalist friends. In 1816, he was elected to the state 
senate, under iis peculiar electoral-college scheme, where he 
served creditably for four years. Here he, curiously enough, con- 
cerned himself with banking reforms and the protection of Negro 
and debtor rights. He voted against the bill which under cover 
of taxation attacked the Baltimore branch of the Second National 
Bank, though, as a director of the Frederick County Bank, his 
interest was in competitive state banking. Passed by the legis- 
lature, this was the state law which his predecessor on the 
Supreme Court, Chief Justice Marshall, was to declare unconsti- 
tutional in the momentous decision of M’Culloch v. Maryland.* 
In these years he was a visitor for the Frederick Academy in 
which Salmon P. Chase failed to get the principalship and 
therewith went to Ohio where he made good politically and suc- 
ceeded Taney on the Court. 

The disruption of the Federalist party saw Taney grow more 
democratic and become a supporter of that outrageous Democrat 
and self-styled representative of the plain people, Andrew Jack- 
son, in his vain effort to win the presidency in the election of 
1824. Taney, like John Latrobe and Robert Harper and that 
senator’s father-in-law, Charles Carroll, were violently opposed 
to John Quincy Adams. Taney did not hesitate to urge (unsuc- 
cessfully) Congressman Henry R. Warfield [of the family of 
the Duchess of Windsor] to vote against Adams when the elec- 
tion was thrown into the House of Representatives. Three years 
later, as a reliable partisan, Taney became attorney general of 
Maryland by appointment of Federalist Governor Joseph Kent 
on the unanimous recommendation of the Baltimore bar. 

As chairman of the Jacksonian-Democratic state committee 
(1828), he had the satisfaction of seeing his chieftain elected to 
the White House and Democracy in control, or rather the people 
in the saddle. In accordance with customary rules of patronage 
and sound sense, for Roger B. Taney was highly reputed as a 
lawyer and a state official, Jackson rewarded him with the post 
of Attorney General (July, 1831) in place of John Berrien, who 
had been asked to resign in the tempest over Peggy O’Neale 
Eaton. For a few days, Taney, in the absence of a Secretary, 


*4 Wheaton, 316, 1819. 
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assumed the additional burden of direction of the Department of 
War. Interestingly enough, he was the first of eight Catholics 
who in one hundred and fifty-two years have attained a Cabinet 
portfolio, and also one of three of them who were awarded seats 
on the Supreme Court of the United States.* 

Long and violently opposed to the monopolistic Federalist 
National Bank with its branches in the chief business center of 
the country, Taney noted the sharp and destructive competition 
which it offered the more liberal state-chartered banks. Again 
he was hostile to the capitalistic, conservative, political directors 
of this centralized National Bank because of his association as 
counsel for state banks like the Union Bank of Maryland. In 
1826, he lost the case of the Jewish banker, Solomon Etting, 
against the Bank of the United States, defended by William 
Wirt and the aged Thomas Addis Emmett, Irish patriot of New 
York. This, together with his inherent southern-planter antago- 
nism toward organized northern capitalism, may explain his anti- 
Bank attitude. In consistency. ard sincerity, he could urge Presi- 
dent Jackson to veto the congressional bill to grant a renewal 
of the charter to the Second Bank which its directors sought 
prematurely four years before the end of the term in which the 
old charter would expire (1836). This was to force the charter 

ugh in a campaign year or to make its reissue a decisive 
factor in the coming presidential campaign of 1832. Here wae 
a “political strategem of Clay and Webster to embarrass a 
President who sought re-election.” Indeed Taney was generally 
accredited with the legal arguments as they appeared in the 
presidential veto message. 

Jackson’s hostility to the arrogant Nicholas Biddle and his 
bank-crowd was ungoverned by reasonable bounds, and he was 
determined to wreck the “Bank Monster’s” prosperity by the 
removal of the governmental deposits in its vaults. Again Presi- 
dent Jackson was abetted by Attorney General Taney, who 
drafted his shrewd state paper on the savagely controversial 
subject. Secretary of the Treasury William Duane, though the 
son of that violent Irish republican from Clonmel who had 


*R. J. Purcell, “Catholics in the President’s Cabinet,” America, Dec. 17, 
1932, listed Taney, James Campbell, Joseph McKenna, Charles Jerome 
Bonaparte (Secretary of Navy 1905 and Attorney General 1906-1909), and 
oa Wynne. Since then add James Farley, Murphy and Frank 
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edited the old Jeffersonian Aurora, refused, for personal and 
political reasons, to issue the necessary, official order of removal. 
He had been appointed for this very purpose and, on his refusal 
to carry out orders in a slavishly subservient fashion, he was 
removed from office by Jackson. At the time the President’s 
constitutional right to do so was denied, although now it is 
settled as within presidential authority by a rather recent deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court in a somewhat analogous case. — 

Jackson thereupon transferred Taney in a recess appointment 
to the headship of the Treasury (September 23, 1833), contrary 
to any personal desire on the part of that expert pleader, who 
lacked competent training and a natural aptitude for finance. 
Undaunted Taney served his master, and the deposits were 
gradually withdrawn and new federal receipts from the tariff 
were scattered unwisely among Democratic state and private 
banks of dubious management, doubtful capitalization and 
purely state regulation. The Second National Bank had lost 
the issue which it had prematurely created for the presidential 
election. The people had spoken; and Jackson insisted that he 
had a mandate to rule from an overwhelming majority of the 
voters of the nation. 

Several months later the United States Senate refused to grant 
constitutional confirmation by 28 to 18 votes, the first defeat of 
a presidential nominee to a cabinet position. An unsuccessful 
effort was made to impute corruption to Taney’s early business 
affairs because of the sharp practice of a Quaker friend and 
banker of Baltimore and because the Union Bank, in which he 
was a stockholder, had been made a depository. While he 
might have retained office to the end of the session, Taney 
resigned the next day (June 25, 1834) and returned to private 
life amidst the plaudits of a triumphal progress through 
Baltimore. 

Taney soon received a nomination from President Jackson to 
an associate justiceship of the Supreme Court. Again a con- 
servative Senate defeated his appointment by an indefinite post- 
ponement at the end of the short session which automatically 
closed, March 4, 1834, though Chief Justice Marshall privately 
advocated his confirmation. This senatorial hostility was 


* Meyers v. U. 8. 272 U. 8. 32. 
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political, sectional and personal to a far greater degree than 
religious. A majority of the senators favored the United Siates 
Bank, to which some of them owed obligations for favors if not 
for their very seats. Some of the senators detested Taney as a 
pervert-Federalist, a suspected radical and an alleged tool of 
President Jacxson whom conservatives regarded as “King 
Andrew I,” a dangerous demagogue who would grasp power 
regardless of constitutional safeguards and checks and balances. 
President Jackson did stand by his friends and subalterns with 
a damaging persistency that was inherited from an Ulsterite 
father. : 

So Jackson named Taney to the Chief Justiceship (December 
28, 1834) on the death of John Marshall, who had been anathema 
to Jackson quite as much as he had been to President Jefferson. 
Due to senatorial changes in men and opinions in spite of the 
presence of his chief opponents, Henry Clay and Daniel Webster, 
Taney’s nomination was confirmed by a vote of 29 to 15 after 
a dilatory consideration of three months (March 15, 1836). In 
later years, it might be noted, Senator Clay half-apologized for 
his harsh attacks, as he admitted that the appointment had been 
highly praiseworthy. His religion was a matter of some concern 
for, as late as 1850 in an address at that famous annual function, 
the Pilgrim’s Dinner in New York, Webster could insist that, 
while we are Protestants, a Roman Catholic is Chief Justice and 
no man imagines that “the administration of public justice is less 
respectable or less secure.” 

To the appointment of the first Catholic to the Supreme 
Court of the United States there was surprisingly little sectarian 
hostility, although incipient nativist enmity to foreign-born 
citizens and to Roman Catholics, especially Irish Catholics, was 
already becoming a disgraceful factor in local politics in the 
cities along the Atlantic front. To be sure Maryland Catholics 
were of old stock, socially respectable in leadership, far from 
militant promoters of the Church and rather fearfu! of foreigners 
even of their own religious persuasion. Hence they met with 
little bigoted hostility. Indeed some leading Whig politicians 
and journals had suggested as a possible nominee, instead of 
Taney, the conservative Whig, William Gaston, a distinguished 
Catholic, and a lauded jurist and tolerationist of North Carolina 
who was born of an English Catholic mother by an Irish Presby- 
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terian father who had been martyred in cold blood by Tories 
during the American Revolution. Thus, as a political appointee 
and a partisan, liberal politician, Roger B. Taney commenced, 
on April 2, 1836, three decades of service as a worthy, courageous 
and honest presiding judge of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

Neither a nullificationist in the early thirties nor so outright 
a nationalist as his predecessor, who had argued and written the 
Supreme Court into a powerful status in the American constitu- 
tional system, nor yet a states’ right theorist, Chief Justice 
Taney won respect as an interpreter of the Constitution along 
a rather middle course with emphasis on state regulation and 
the development of the states’ police power as a basis for social 
legislation. In the Charles River Bridge Company v. Warren 
Bridge Company," he construed the ancient charter rights of the 
former company narrowly in so far as they ran counter to 
public needs, and thus modified Marshall’s decision in the Dart- 
mouth College case* which gave property rights of this sort a 
guarantee against legislative interference unknown in any land, 
so broad had been Marshall’s interpretation of the restrictive 
clause in the federal Constitution which provided that no state 
could impair the obligation of a contract. Taney’s socialized 
theory was set forth: “While the rights of private property are 
sacredly guarded, we must not forget that the community also 
have rights and that the happiness and well-being of every 
citizen depends on their faithful preservation.” The second 
bridge over the Charles River from Cambridge to Boston, so 
necessary to the developing cities, was permitted to do business, 
and the monopoly of the anciently chartered and incorporated 
bridge company was not permitted indefinitely to obstruct prog- 
ress. Yet the followers of the juristic school of Marshall saw 
in this decision a revolutionary surrender of the inherent rights 
of property which would frighten capital, especially foreign, from 
investment in the various states. 

In Bronson v. Kinzie,° Taney held unconstitutional a law 
passed by a state which interfered with the execution of mort- 


*R. J. Purcell, “Ju William Gasion: Georgetown University’s First 
Student,” Georgetown Law Journal, May, 1939. 

*11 Peters, 420. 

* Trustees of Dartmouth College v. Woodward, 4 Wheaton, 518. 1819. 

°42 U. &., 311. 
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gages on real property—a sort of moratorium law passed in 
America’s first serious panic to safeguard debtors. Again Taney 
protected property and set forth a governing principle in corpora- 
tion law in the Bank of Agusta v. Earle*® where he asserted 
that a state might exclude from its borders and thus from doing 
business in its midst a corporation erected in anot' state, but 
that the Court in the absence of such a specific, statutory restric- 
tion would assume comity rights between states in their reception 
of corporations of other states to carry on trade within their 
respective borders. 

On the other hand, the Chief Justice would limit the almost 
boundless control by the federal government over interstate 
commerce so comprehensively defined and upheld by Marshall 
when such an interpretation would tend to defeat or prevent 
necessary state regulatory legislation and where federal statutes 
did not already occupy or control the field. In a sense, Chief 
Justice Taney was extending the police power of the «tate which 
he felt could easily be too restricted by a loose and implied con- 
struction of the federal Constitution as it set forth the delegated 
powers of the central government. 

This was seen in the license cases decided by his Court in 
favor of state laws limiting under the police power the importa- 
tion of liquor, despite exclusive federal authority over interstate 
and foreign commerce and Marshall’s artificial test of the 
“original package” when the federal government had not spoken 
definitively through a regulatory or restrictive statute (1847). 
Or, again, the principle was set forth in Cooley v. Port Wardens ™ 
upholding a pilotage law passed by Pennsylvania on the ground 
that there was no obstruction of interstate commerce because 
Congress had not as yet exercised its power in this particular field 
and met the need in this instance with proper regulatory legisla- 
tion. Chief Justice Taney, in dissenting from the opinion of the 
ruling majority of his court, moved in the direction of the states’ 
rights in the passenger cases where he would legitimatize laws of 
New York and Massachusetts which taxed alien arrivals on the 
score that it was within the police power of these states, to regu- 
late the health and morality of their own citizens among whom 


*38 U. S., 319. 
™12 Howard, 299 
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the immigrant arrivals, admitted under the federal law, must 
dwell. 

Taney’s appointment to the Court had been a protest against 
the nationalism of a Federalist and Whigish Court, and his deci- 
sions commenced a trend in state regulation and gave an impetus 
to the police power of the states which made possible later social 
legislation. Thus, aside from slavery, his decisions supported the 
state legislation which improved the condition of the common 
people and protected them from oppressive urban capitalism and 
forces denying freedom of competition and opportunity. It has 
even been maintained that, while he lacked Marshall’s dominant 
control or influence over his justices, Taney’s adherence to the 
words of the Constitution kept the states from being absorbed 
in the rising nationalism of that era of expansion. 

On the other hand, the Chief Justice greatly extended the 
power of the central government over internal commerce and 
interior waterways by throwing aside English precedents as to 
admiralty jurisdiction in the case of the Propellor Genessee Chief 
v. Fitzhugh ** when speaking for the Court he held that admiralty 
jurisdiction extended to all internal waterways which were navi- 
gable and upon whose waters commerce was carried between 
states or with a foreign nation. Still Taney dissented from his 
brethren of the Supreme Court when he would uphold Virginia’s 
right to license the construction of a bridge over a navigable 
stream within that state where both bridge-heads would be within 
that state’s recognized jurisdiction. 

In the case of Martin Luther v. Luther Borden™ which 
involved the legitimacy of the Dorr government in Rhode Island 
brought into power as the result of a virtual rebellion upon the 
part of the lower and immigrant classes to win the franchise 
denied them under the property qualifications in the ancient 
royal charter of 1663, Taney wisely decided that this was not 
a judicial but a political question for congressional determina- 
tion as to whether or not a state had a republican form of gov- 
ernment within the guarantees of the national Constitution and 
thus in case of rival state governments the decision as to which 
was the legitimate government. He held that this decision was 
reached when Congress seated the senators and representatives 
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of a state under the constitutional authority of each House to 
determine the election and qualifications of its own members. 
This formed a precedent which has saved the Supreme Court 
from being entangled in crucial political difficulties which have 
arisen in various states and gave weight to the successful congres- 
sional demand to control the reconstruction of the southern states 
in the face of presidential reconstruction under Lincoln and 
Johnson. 

Not until the decision in the Dred Scott case ** did the Supreme 
Court, and more especially Taney, meet hostile and vicious 
criticism probably unparalleled in American annals; and unfortu- 
nately it has always been this case which has been associated 
with the name of Taney. Despite malicious, contemporary 
attacks, Chief Justice Taney, though a representative of the old 
planter aristocracy, had never been a fanatical advocate of 
slavery, which he regarded as a moral but historical and probably 
necessary evil in the southern economy. According to Father 
John McElroy,** 8.J., pastor of Frederick and chaplain in the 
Mexican War, he would stand in line with Negroes at the con- 
fessional and refuse precedence offered by the confessor as he 
observed: “Thank God, that at least in one place all men are 
equal, within the Church of God. I do not consider it any 
degradation to kneel side by side with a Negro in the House of 
our Heavenly Father.” He emancipated his ten slaves, and 
although a poor man he pensioned those who were beyond work- 
ing years. Here was care for their material security which was 
overlooked in constitutional emancipation under the Thirteenth 
Amendment. He frequently served as a trustee through whom 
slaves under a Maryland statute could buy their freedom with 
their excess earnings. Nor did he hesitate to defend a Negro in 
a rape case. And he was interested in the project of colonizing 
freed negroes in Africa. As a lawyer in a successful defense of 
freedom of speech in the case of a Methodist preacher indicted in 
Maryland for delivering a sermon likely to cause a slave insur- 
rection he was in accord with southern religious views and 
unofficial Catholic attitude toward American slavery: 

“A necessity, indeed, compels us to endure the evil of slavery 


for a time. It was imposed upon us by another nation, while we 
were yet in a state of colonial vassalage. It can not be easily or 


™ Dred Scott v. Sanford, 19 Howard, 393. 
“ Sketch by R. J. Purcell in Dictionary of American Biography. 
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suddenly removed. Yet, while it continues, it is a blot on our 
national character; and every real lover of freedom confidently 
hopes that it will effectually though it must be gradually wiped 
away; and earnestly looks for the means by which this mea ref 
object may be best attained. And until it shall be accomplished, 
until the time when we can point without a blush to the language 
held in the Declaration of Independence, every friend of human- 
ity will seek to lighten the galling chain of slavery, and better, 
to the utmost of his power, the wretched condition of the slave.” ** 

As to Dred Scott, he was a slave owned by Dr. Emerson, an 
army surgeon, who was brought by his master to the free state 
of Illinois where slavery was prohibited under the Northwest 
Ordinance of 1787, later to Fort Snelling, an army post on the 
west bank of the Mississippi, where slavery could not exist under 
the Missouri Compromise Act of 1820, and finally back to the 
slave state of Missouri. Scott, backed by some interested party, 
sued for his freedom in the state courts of Missouri on the ground 
that residence in free territories had made him a free man, thus 
recalling Lord Mansfield’s famous dictum that a slave on English 
soil became automatically a freedman as there was no positive 
law to support slavery (1772). In the state courts, Scott was 
held by the Missouri courts a slave and not a citizen of the 
State of Missouri. Thus he was helpless. Ownership of Scott 
was then acquired by Sandford, a citizen of New York. This, 
on the ground of diversity of state citizenship, permitted the case 
to be brought within the jurisdiction of the federal courts and 
finally before the Supreme Court. Taney, with the concurrence 
of a majority of his Court, all but one being southerners, decided 
that a Negro could not be a citizen of the United States and 
that as Scott in the judicial eyes of Missouri was not a citizen 
of that state he could not maintain in his pleading the requisite 
diversity of citizenship. Thus far Taney was technically correct; 
but for some reason, possibly in the hope of settling the slavery 
issue and the question of the right of slave owners to settle in 
the new territories and bring their slaves with them, Taney pro- 
ceeded to declare that the congressional act known as the Mis- 
souri Compromise (1820) was unconstitutional, in spite of the 
sacred character with which it had come to be popularly and 
politically endowed, on the score that it excluded slave property 


* His in defense of Minister Jacob Gruber before the Frederick 
County Court (1818) was edited by David Martin. See Wilfrid Parsons, 
Early Catholic Americana (1939), 153. 
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from the nationally owned domain whereas such property and its 
owners were entitled to the same protection under the Constitu- 
tion and its Fifth Amendment as any other form of personal — 
property. 

Hence neither Congress nor local settlers could declare a ter- 
ritory free or slave. The Supreme Court undermined Stephen 
A. Douglas’s squatter sovereignty theory, as Lincoln was not 
slow to point out in his famous debates with Douglas, and it also 
struck at the central plank of the recently organized northern 
Republican Party. In the Court there was a vigorous dissent. 
Republicans, abolitionists, politicians and northern newspapers 
abused Taney from rostrum, pulpit and the floor of Congress. 
Senator Sumner saw him as a man “hooted down the pages of 
history,” and this he was, until in recent years in more detached 
studies there has been a sane evaluation in conformity with 
Chief Justice Hughes’ characterization of Taney at the unveiling 
of a bust in his memory (1931): “The arduous service nobly 
rendered by Roger Brooke Taney has received its fitting recog- 
nition. He bore his wounds with the fortitude of an invincible 
spirit. He was a great Chief Justice.” Even more current 
recognition of Taney’s contribution has come from the scholarly 
and liberal Justice Felix Frankfurter. 

Taney was outraged and secretly embittered by this vicious 
personal abuse. And certainly no judge in all American history 
has been more maligned by his contemporary public. The slav- 
ery issue was too large for the Court or the Constitution. It was 
settled by the election of Abraham Lincoln, to whom Taney gave 
the oath of office, the War between the States, and the Recon- 
struction amendments to the Constitution which defined both 
federal citizenship and the legal status of the freed Negro. Only 
by the revolutionary Fourteenth Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion could Taney’s decision be nullified. He avoided any state- 
ment of opinion on the election of 1860 or on the question of 
secession; yet he must have had misgivings as he administered 
the oath of office to Abraham Lincoln.’ He was aware that 


ineugureted ¢ his term save Tyler and Fillmore who were sworn 
William Cranch, ief Justice of Circuit Court of D.C. M 
sieht i oath nine times but to only five different idents. 
administered, the outh nine times bus to only, Sve, to 
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Maryland was held in the Union by federal military forces; but 
if Maryland had seceded, he, like Robert E. Lee, might possibly 
have followed the fortunes of his native state. Yet on the eve 
of the Civil War, in the Glover episode regarding a fugitive slave 
(1859), Taney, speaking for a unanimous court, gave nullifiers 
no encouragement when he condemned Wisconsin’s defiance of 
the federal government and the outrageous assumption of that 
state’s highest court to declare the federal Fugitive Slave Law 
unconstitutional and to maintain its authority to interpret the 
federal Constitution.** 

Nor did Taney hesitate to challenge Lincoln’s wartime assump- 
tion of dictatorial power which as a Democrat he detested as 
much as he mistrusted the President. He dared record his 
individual opinion in the matter of John Merryman, who was 
protectively detained by the federal military in Baltimore on 
presidential orders in violation of Chief Justice Taney’s writs 
of habeas corpus and of attachment. In a time of military 
dictatorship accepted by the bulk of the nation, Taney courage- 
ously insisted that Lincoln’s martial law and the suspension of 
habeas corpus was an unconstitutional abuse of presidential 
power, and he wrote this into the permanent judicial records.’® 

Unhappy, lonely, and disillusioned with politics and fearful 
for democracy, he passed away to the relief of all uncritical sup- 
porters of the administration and of the war. Lincoln and his 
Cabinet actually debated the matter of attendance at his funeral, 
though the Attorney General Edward Bates confided to his Diary 
on the news of Taney’s demise: 

“He was a man of great and varied abilities, and the last 
—_ of a graceful and polished old-fashioned gentleman. 

e luster of his fame as a lawyer and judge is for the present 
dimmed by the bitterness of party feeling arising out of his 
unfortunate judgment in the Dred Scott case. That was a great 


error, but it ought not and will not long tarnish his otherwise 
well earned fame.” 


Ex-Justice Curtis in full understanding could present resolves 
to the bar of Boston that the members of this Bar render 
tribute of their admiration and reverence for the preeminent 
abilities, profound learning, incorruptible integrity and signal 


™ Ableman v. Booth, 62 U. 8., 506. 
* Federal Cases, 9487. 
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private virtues exhibited in the long and illustrious judicial 
career” of Roger B. Taney. 

In his last years in semi-retirement in Baltimore, he witnessed 
his Court going Republican with new appointments and the 
nation war mad. Chief Justice Taney *° was of the past, of a 
civilization and a culture that was dying; and he in turn was 
happy to die in the ancient faith of his fathers and be buried 
beside his mother at the Jesuit Novitiate chapel in Frederick. 
While his faith was a living force in his life, he was tolerant 
at home and abroad and never obtruded his religious doctrines 
on anyone, yet he could write to a cousin in his last days; “Most 
thankful I am, that reading, reflection, studies, and experiences 
of a long life have strengthened and confirmed my faith in the 
Catholic Church, which has never ceased to teach her children 
how they should live and how they should die.” 

Ricuarp J. Purceu. 


The Catholic University of America 
Washington, D. C. 


“For Taney: K. B. Umbreit, Our Eleven Chief Justices (1938), 199-246, 
a popular but rather unsympathetic, anecdotal account; H. L. Carson. the 
Supreme Court of the United States (1891); Charles Warren, The Supreme 
Court in U. S. History, 3 vols. (1928); Ben W. Palmer, Mars and 
Taney, Statesman of the Bar (1939), together with an essay-review of this 
book by R. J. Purceil, “Marshall v. Taney,” Catholic Educational Review, 
March, 1940; Mary F. Taney, in Records of American Catholic Historical 
Society, XI, 33-42; C. B. Swish er, “Taney” in Dictionary of American 
Biography 18 (1936), 280 based upon his highly satisfactory Roger B. 
Taney (1935); B. C. Steiner, Life of Taney (1922), a laborious production 
following to some extent Samuel Tyler's Memoir of = B. Taney 
(1872); Joseph Taggart, a Sketches of Carroll, Taney, etc. 
(1907); C. B. Smith, Roger B. Taney, Jacksonian Jurist (1936); Victor 
Weybright, nest Banner, The Story of Francis Scott Key (1985); 
obituaries in New York Tribune, Oct. 14 and less unfavorable in the Balti- 
more Sun, Oct. 14, 17, and National Intelligencer, Oct. 14-16, 1864. 
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SISTERS COLLEGE ORIGINAL CENTER OF JUSTINE 
WARD METHOD* 


“Great floods have flown 
From simple sources .. . 

Thus in Shakespearean terms we modestly but proudly claim 
that the Sisters College of the Catholic University was the simple 
but potent origin of those floods of pure, sublime melody that 
today refresh the vocal classes of our parochial schools as well 
as inspire the reverential awe of the Church’s liturgical cere- 
monial. Perhaps, on second thought, we were only the sparkling 
mountain stream gushing forth in irrepressible exuberance, while 
the true source lay hidden in the deep, calm, noble soul of Mrs. 
Justine Ward. 

How long that fountain head of sublime music lay dormant, 
who can say? But God was generous to His parched world, and 
when the spiritual Music-soul of man was hard and dry He 
suddenly unleashed the flood. It all began quite simply—at 
least, so it seems in the telling; but all sublime things are ever 
clothed in the greatest simplicity. 

It was in 1910 that Very Rev. Dr. Shields of revered memory 
first gave to Mrs. Ward the impetus that led to such gigantic 
results. Dr. Shields as head of the Education Department of the 
Catholic University was issuing a series of textbooks for the 
elementary schools to be based on the revised and modernized 
principles of pedagogy. Possessed of a breadth of mind and a 
keen appreciation of the aesthetic needs in education, he requested 
Mrs. Ward to undertake the formulation of the textbooks for 
the music course to be adopted and sponsored by the Catholic 
Sisters College. 

Mrs. Ward had all the requisite musical education fitting her 
for the role and, with her characteristic unselfish zeal, gave 
herself wholeheartedly to the task. Fortunately, or rather provi- 
dentially, although previously she was not a member of the 
Catholic Church, Mrs. Ward’s musical training had centered 
mainly around Catholic Music, particularly classical polyphony. 
The sublime quality of this type of music naturally appealed 
to the soul already in love with the Divine, and when in 1904 
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the Sacrament of Baptism opened the portals of the Church for 
her, Mrs. Ward must have felt so at-home-at-last within God’s 
fold. It was just a few months earlier that Pope Pius X rekindled 
the fires of Sacred Church Music by his flaming torch, the Motu 
Proprio. The great soul of Mrs. Ward instantly glowed with 
responsive ardor and she dedicated her life’s unstinted energies 
to this great liturgical renewal of Music. Her initial efforts were 
utilized in writing articles for the best current periodicals and in 
encouraging and inspiring the clergy and laity to support the 
Pope’s decree. 

It was at this propitious moment that Dr. Shields’ appeal came 
to Mrs. Ward and placed within her grasp the very opportunities 
she craved. At the solicitation of Rev. Father Young, 8.J., who 
was at this time doing admirable work with the children of 
St. Francis Xavier School in New York, she accepted the proposi- 
tion and began her great work. 

Recognizing the educative genius of Dr. Shields, she adopted 
his approved pedagogic principles and methods, particularly the 
development of self-activity as applied in the other subjects of 
the curriculum. It was agreed as a sine qua non that the whole 
trend of musical development in the schools should be orientated 
directly toward the liturgical music of the Church, particularly 
Gregorian Chant. 

The first book of the series was completed in 1913 and its 
initiation took place during the summer session of that year at 
the Catholic Sisters College. Enthusiastically these practical 
and experienced teachers, recognizing the value of the Method, 
adopted it wholeheartedly, carrying back with them the deter- 
mination to further the cause in their respective fields of activity 
throughout the States. Several] diocesan adoptions established 
the success of the undertaking. Cleveland was in the fore and 
deserves credit for the excellent work accomplished there. - 

Mrs. Ward herself did persons. _ . . ‘mental work with the 
material of each new book before its final compilation. A group 
of children at East Islip, Long Island, were the first favored, 
and these children acquired such proficiency in rendering the 
music for their respective parish that it proved conclusively the 
perfection of the method employed. 

In the autumn of 1916, Mother Stevens, directress of music at 
Manhattanville College, requested Mrs. Ward to give a course 
to the College students. She kindly acquiesced, and at the close 
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of the course Mother Stevens herself became an extremcly earnest 
teacher of the method at the parish school of the Annunciation. 
Later, Mrs. Ward with her characteristic generosity founded and 
endowed a Chair of Music at the College of the Sacred Heart, 
to be devoted to the teaching of the Gregorian Chant and such 
correlated branches of study as led to the proper interpretation 
of Liturgical Music. As the project grew and pupils applied in 
greater numbers, Mrs. Ward donated an appropriate building in 
which to conduct the classes. This began to be designated as the 
Pius X School of Music. This school, however, was merely one 
of the many units established throughout the country as lasting 
tributes to the unselfish generosity of the Foundress. The center, 
the heart, the very mainspring of the true Ward Method re- 
mained, and still functions vitally as the very core of the move- 
ment, at the Sisters College. 

In 1921, Mrs. Ward availed herself of the opportunity to go to 
Quarr Abbey of Solesmes and received personal instruction and 
aid from the great Liturgist, Dom Mocquereau. It was under his 
inspiration and with his invaluable help that the Fourth Year 
Book, than which there is no better in America or Europe for 
teaching children the Chant, was first published. (At present 
the Fifth Year Book is in press and the Sixth Year is in writing.) 

This unsurpassed, unparalleled Method has grown in scope 
both in America and in Europe. Definite, direct information 
recently (May, 1941) reported that the work is progressing 
despite the devastating crises in political fields. It has been 
translated into Italian, Dutch, and French. In Holland, the 
method has been adopted by the Society of St. Gregory of the 
Netherlands. This society was appointed by the Dutch Hier- 
archy to take official charge of all matters relating to Sacred 
Music. The majority of the Catholic Schools and even many 
non-Catholic schools, for whom a special edition was prepared, 
have adopted the Method. Teachers’ diplomas are awarded by 
the Society of St. Gregory. Results are most gratifying and at 
present over sixty thousand children in Holland are following 
the Justine Ward System. In consequence of the splendid train- 
ing afforded, many parishes have inaugurated congregational 
singing with the entire parish uniting in all the liturgical services. 

In Italy, the Opera Nazionale di Assistenza all’Italia Redenta, 
in collaboration with the Supervisors of Study in northern Italy, 
Trento, Bolzano (and part of Alto Adige), Gorizia, and parts of 
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Venezia Tridentina, have adopted the Ward Method. The Min- 
ister of Education accredits the teacher training courses and 
progress is being made in both government and parochial schools. 

In France, up to the present, the work has been entirely private. 
The courses given at Sable-sur-Sarthe have the unique advan- 
tage of following the Sacred Offices of Solesmes and from thence 
carrying the real spirit of the Chant into their various fields of 
activity. Splendid work is also being accomplished at the 
Motherhouse and three schools at Fougeres; at the two schools 
at Vitre, the one at Paris, and the one at Sable. From this little 
but active nucleus the movement is spreading and teachers are 
going out in ever-widening circles, especially throughout Brittany. 

This remarkable success is not pertinent to European count» 
only, for here in America there is a record of achievement tha. 
is complimentary to our progressive educators. A comprehensive 
survey of our American status in the field of elementary and 
liturgical training will be published in a future issue of our 
splendid Messenger. 
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The Sisters College of the Catholic University of America has 
expressed in a previous issue of The Messenger its genuine pride 
in being the original source of that stream through which the 
most sublime form of church music, the Chant, flows to the 
children of the parochial schools in Italy, France, Holland and 
America. If anything could add to that pride of being so closely 
affiliated with the Justine Ward Method, it would be the phe- 
nomenal spread of this system throughout our country—a growth 
shown not only by such concrete facts as the number of books 
sold, but by less easily measurable results: appreciation of and 
exquisite rendition of the chant. These are the resultants which 
prove the unsurpassed quality of the Justine Ward Method. 

The Church in America today is indebted to Mrs. Justine Ward 
for the astounding musical improvement in its liturgical func- 
tions. In such a short time, since the clarion call of Pope Pius X 
for a revival of the Gregorian Chant, our church choirs, our very 
children have already acquired a love for the chant and a skill 
in its interpretive rendition. It was Mrs. Ward who with fore- 
sight and generosity gave her all to bring to us the pure, truly 
liturgical chant of the authentic Solemnes School. Dom Muc- 
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quereau, Dom Ferretti, Dom Desrocq:ettes and others were the 
illustrious liturgists through whom Mrs. Ward brought to Amer- 
ica the most perfect technique for teaching Gregorian Music. It 
was Mrs. Ward herself who acted as interpreter for these author- 
itative teachers, while the greatest musicians of the country 
listened humbly and eagerly to these clear interpretations. 

Thus in America the primary purpose, the fundamental mission 
of the Ward Method, was accomplished; the chant was initiated, 
the seed was sown, the work was organized. Other methods may 
be following in the lead set for them, but to Mrs. Ward, the 
initiator, the pioneer, the sustaining force of inspiration and 
encouragement for the Liturgical Movement in America, we 
acknowledge our grateful indebtedness. 

The fundamental principles of the Justine Ward Method of 
teaching music may be summed up as follows: (1) It is assumed 
that music is a fundamental element in the development of the 
intellect and the formation of character. (2) The Method cor- 
relates the study of music with the other subjects of the curricu- 
lum. Emphasis is placed on those aspects of music that foster 
appreciation of and participation in liturgical singing. (3) While 
the voice alone is the basis of the musical training given, founda- 
tions are laid for a deep and broad study of musical theory. 
(4) The pedagogical principle that the normal process of devel- 
opment is from content to form is applied. (5) The Method 
proceeds from germinal musical elements, through a series of 
easity graded, developmental phases, toward the complex details 
involved in the artistic rendering of musical compositions. 

Teachers of Ward Music are especially appreciative of the 
fact that the adaptations in the textbooks are based on a modern 
psychological study of the child of 1941, and have been successful 
not only in creating enthusiasm in the pupils but in accomplish- 
ing the almost impossible, that is, sustaining the interest of the 
youngest child in the attainment of new musical experiences. 
The teaching of appreciation is linked up with the almost uncon- 
scious development of technical skills. Mrs. Ward hopes later 
to compile a separate course in Music Dramatization to accom- 
pany the series. The “Fifth Year,” now complete, deals with 
the masterpieces of polyphony for two voices to ten voices by 
such masters as Palestrina, R. di Lassus, Wm. Byrd, Praetorius, 
Purcell, Rameau, Martini, Cherubini, Haydn, and others. It 
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continues the study of accidentals and of modulation from the 
foundations laid in the “Third Year,” with all the examples 
embodied in songs by such great composers as Bach, Beethoven, 
Mozart, Carissimi, Corelli, Morley, Dowland, Schubert, Brahms, 
Franz, ete. These songs are little gems which any musician 
would delight to sing. Mrs. Ward has never been willing to 
compose melodies to order—merely to embody a musical problem 
in technique. She feels that this system leads to mediocre 
music which is not an education of taste. Her thought has been 
that any problem of a technical nature is worth teaching to 
the children only if it can be found embodied in the works of 
the Masters who, in the aesthetic world, are as the Saints in the 
moral world. They are the standards for our imitative faculties. 
Thus, she lets the great composers speak; and the mere contact 
with these compositions is an experience in musical appreciation. 

Nor is Gregorian Chant neglected. An outline is given for the 
work to be carried out in class for the study of the Ordinary of 
the Mass from the Kyriale. Several new Masses are completed. 
Work is also proposed for a Schola. The Propers of the Mass for 
Sundays and Feasts of Obligation are set to simple musical 
formulae of recitation. This little book called “The Sunday 
Mass” is a stepping-stone to familiarize the young singers with 
the text so that, in future years, they will be able, more easily, 
to sing these same texts to the official melodies of the Church as 
embodied in the Liber Usualis. This course will be taught at the 
Sisters College Music School during the winter session of 1941-42 
and during the Summer School of 1942. 

Father Claude Nevin, C.P., is doing valuable work in the 
capacity of director and Mr. Edmund Holden in that of super- 
visor and teacher of the Ward Method. Father Claude, in his 
latest official report from the West, sends the following gratifying 
data: “At present, there are 181 schools in which 917 qualified 
teachers are training 34,000 children in strict accordance with 
the principles of the Ward Method.” With Mrs. Ward herself 
now in the States to take personal charge of the work, promoters 
of the Method look for renewed impetus in the furthering of the 
cause to which she is devoting her life. 

There are several teacher-training centers now functioning. 
The most vitally effective centers are at Catholic Sisters College, 
Washington, D. C., and at Webster College, St. Louis, Missouri. 
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Both the winter and summer sessions at these centers are attended 
with an annual increase in registration, and the qualified teachers 
who come from these training schools are conducting efficient and 
successful music courses in their respective schools. Several 
dioceses in other parts of the country have adopted the Method 
as part of the authorized curriculum and, in many other dioceses, 
renewed enthusiasm for the Revised Method has paved the way 
for official ecclesiastical approval in the near future.* 

Special commendation is due to the Sisters of Loretto for their 
remarkable achievements in the spread of the Ward Method 
in the western and mid-western states, and the main branch in 
St. Louis has sponsored active accredited schools in Texas and 
Colorado. The following is gleaned from an article entitled “The 
Revised Ward Method” by Sister M. Rose Vincent, S.L., in the 
CarHotic EpucationaL Review, June, 1941: 


“During the years 1936-1940 the Sisters of Loretto at Webster 
Groves, Missouri, worked out a plan for the adoption and instruc- 
tion of the Ward Method in their schools. The first step taken 
was naturally the instruction of non-professional-music teachers 
in Ward I. After this initial training those who felt sufficient 
initiative and courage undertook to teach Ward I to their respec- 
tive classes. This was done under the guidance of a music super- 
visor who assisted the teachers by individual guidance, classroom 
visitation, examination of groups and of individuals and by cor- 
respondence. Each teacher was required to give daily twenty- 
minute classes and to write a lesson plan. This was followed by 
another course to the teachers in Ward II with an even more 
enthusiastic group responding to the instruction and an even 
greater anxiety to learn the Method more thoroughly. The 
wealth of material contained in the Manuals proved a joy to 
both the teachers and the pupils and gave them an introduction 
to the well-springs of liturgical music that would never have 
been theirs. The real test of the success of the Method was 
made when groups of children of various schools were brought 
together and staged a program without having rehearsed the 
material together. Within another year the children were able 
to Be in large groups for Solemn High Mass, Ordinary and 

Pops r, as well as carols and rounds and ‘liturgical hymns. 

he teaching activities of the music program is under the im- 
mediate attention of the community supervisor who makes two 
visits annually, provides a monthly supervisory bulletin and 
questionnaire, and invites personal correspondence. There is a 


*The Archdiocese of Cincinnati and the Diocese of Buffalo are among 
those who have made official adoptions recently. 
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Ward Center which provides for an exchange of ideas and for 
professional contacts.” 

Many other Orders, the Ursulines of Kentucky, the Sisters of 
St. Mary of Namur, the Franciscans of Manitowoc, Wisconsin, 
the Sisters of the Holy Names, The Sisters of the Holy Family 
of Nazareth—to mention only a few—are enthusiastic advocates 
of the Method. The following excerpt from a report from the 
Ursuline Motherhouse, Louisville, Kentucky, is typical of the 
accomplishments and reactions of many communities: 


“The first information of the Ward Method of Music came to 
us as a correlate of the Shields Method of teaching reading, 
1919-1920. A Sister who was working with Dr. Shields in edu- 
cation, though not a musician, was thoroughly convinced by that 
great educator that music is of unique importance in the educa- 
tion of a child, and that the classroom teacher is the effective 
agent in giving such training in music to the children of the 
grades. 

“At Sisters College, 1919-1920, and in the summer session of 
1920, Miss Sheldon conducted courses in Ward I and Ward II. 
The instructor carried over the idea of Dr. Shields, that the 
music hour be a time of joy and light and life. The class of 
Sisters, not musicians, became children again. They wrote 
melodies, danced to their rhythmic exercises, and sang their 
wonderful compositions, with the ‘joy of achievement,’ to quote 
Dr. Shields. 

“In the Community summer school of 1921, Mother Theodore 
arranged with the Sisters of St. Joseph’s Home to have a group 
of children come daily to the College. The Sister ventured to 
show, as well as she could, what she had learned about Ward. 
It was great fun for children, teacher, and audience. 

“The following autumn she passed on to the novices what she 
had learned, and soon after, the Method was tried out in several 
schools. In the summer of 1922 Mr. Mohlengraft was engaged to 
help the Sisters. He did not know the Method, but he did have 
the ability to conduct groups, and during that summer the Com- 
munity, instead of the choir, sang the High Masses. Mr. Mohlen- 
graft’s interest in the Method encouraged a few more schools 
to try it. 

“So we continued until Sister Xavier returned home after 
having studied the Method for a year at Sisters College and a 
summer, 1927, at Pius X School, where Mrs. Ward was still the 
guiding spirit. Sister Xavier’s enthusiasm and zeal gave impetus 
to the efforts so far made. She began at once to train novices 
and ge oy Her best work was done in the Model School 
which is the College Demonstration School. That the idea of 
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having the classroom teachers responsible for the music has been 
gradually accepted, and even more, now that the Method is 
adopted by the: Diocese, is partly due to the influence exerted by 
Sister Xavier. 

“Sister Xavier’s work was carried on by Sister Cecilia, Sister 
Ursula, and Sister Bernadine, who continued the training of the 
Sisters. In 1932 Sister Cecilia was appointed Community Super- 
visor of Music and was succeeded in turn by Sister Eicsdion 
who is the Present Community Supervisor.” 

In the eastern states particularly there is a noteworthy growth 
in this movement for Catholic musical education. At Buffalo, 
where an unparalleled gathering of teachers became Ward enthu- 
siasts last summer, there were some 600 educators in attendance 
at the second Summer Session. Approximately 1,200 Sisters, 
representing 12 different Communities and located in 130 paro- 
chial schools, are teaching music according to the Revised Ward 
Method to about 31,000 children of the Buffalo Diocese. 

The School Sisters of Notre Dame in the Eastern and Southern 
Province continue with unabating energy to further the aesthetic 
and religious development of their students through the methods 
of Mrs. Justine Ward. The Eastern Province of this great order 
of teachers, through its Motherhouse in Baltimore, Maryland, is 
outstanding in its endeavors. 

From the first year of their entrance into the community, the 
candidates of the School Sisters of Notre Dame are initiated into 
both the theory and practice of Gregorian Chant. This is 
achieved first by a thorough training in the Ward Method. In 
the two years of the candidature, courses in Ward I and Ward 
II are given. These courses are planned principally for the teach- 
ing of Music in the primary grades. The students create lesson 
plans, observe model classes in which they note in particular 
how the teacher trains the children to sing and to listen to beau- 
tiful tones, to recognize motifs, and to read music at sight. The 
candidates are taught the proper relation of gesture and rhythm 
to music. Besides regular class work there are choir rehearsals 
preparatory to the rendition of Missae Cantatae for the greater 
feasts of the year. Correlated with this phase of their musical 
education, the students are taught the reading of Gregorian 
notation and the recognition of modes. 

The work in Gregorian music is continued in the Novitiate 
year, where great emphasis is placed on the part of Music in the 
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Sacred Liturgy. The Ward Hymnal and the Liber Usualis are 
used for the study of liturgical hymns and of the Proper of the 
greater feasts. Although the work of musical education is in 
charge of a competent instructor, nevertheless the novices play 
the organ for the rehearsals and for the ceremonies proper, thus 
affording a variety of experiences prior to their actual work in 
the parochial schools. In the theory classes proper, the rhythmic 
and musical principles of the chant are developed as outlined in 
the Fourth Year Ward Manual, and by special studies in Gre- 
gorian Chant from Liber Usualis. 

As a result of the interest awakened and the practical experi- 
ence gleaned in the formative years of their religious life, there 
is a steadily increasing activity on the part of the School Sisters 
of Notre Dame in the musical instruction of parochial school 
children. The Ward Method and Gregorian Chant are being 
taught in the entire Eastern Province of the School Sisters of 
Notre Dame. This extends from Washington, D. C., to Massa- 
chusetts, and also includes Puerto Rico. Here about 1,400 Sisters 
have approximately 41,000 school children under their care in 
about 101 parishes. Several music supervisors are engaged who 
make periodical visits to the schools in order to assist, encourage, 
and guide the class teachers in this work. This is bound to result 
in a general education of our Catholic people in the music of 
Holy Mother Church. Already the Missa Cantata has found 
favor in the parishes, and more and more of the adult parishion- 
ers are joining the children in their choral participation in the 
Holy Mass. 

The Catholic Sisters College continues uninterruptedly its role 
of dynamic force in propagating the work. Classes of students, 
teachers, organists, choir-directors, clerics, and musicians inter- 
ested in the integration of the great liturgical movement, attend 
the courses on the University Campus and become earnest pro- 
ponents for the “Catholic Education Series.” 

In the Campus School of the Catholic University, where the 
Revised Ward Method has been taught for the past six years, 
one can observe the steady step-wise progression in which the 
children advance. For three years now the oldest group of chil- 
dren, those in the sixth grade, have been singing High Mass. 
When in the third grade, they for the first time sang the High 
Mass with all the soaring joy that only third grade children 
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could bring to it; even then, they sang the Proper, chanted on a 
psalm tone. For the Offertory, the Ave Maria in the Gregorian 
Melody was sung. Each grade takes an active part. The fifth 
and sixth grades still sing the Proper, while the lower grades join 
in the Ordinary. Even the smallest ones, whose Agnus Dei must 
break on the Heart of Christ with a solacing joy, have an inte- 
gral part in this hymning of the great prayers of the Mass. 

Indeed, it was a fitting tribute to the memory of Reverend 
Doctor Shields, when on his anniversary day on February 15th 
the fifth and sixth grades sang for the first time, in its entirety, 
the great petitions of the Requiem Mass. The Dies Irae and the 
Offertory were included; the Gradual alone was sung “recto 
tono.” And this training, in accord with Mrs. Ward’s high ideals, 
is not restricted to Chant melodies alone; the children can render 
polyphonic phrases, too, in two or three voices, with a style that 
is truly remarkable. 

But what of secular music? Is this neglected or ignored? The 
answer is a decided “No.” The number of songs in the Children’s 
Song Manual for both Second and Third Years speaks for itself. 
Always there is in evidence Mrs. Ward’s keen ability to embrace 
every phase of instruction which may help to develop music in 
the child. Tiat her efforts have not been in vain, resulis clearly 
indicate. A great love and appreciation of music is instilled into 
the children. For them, singing early in the morning watch of 
life, music is a joy, and the happy atmosphere that pervades the 
daily singing lesson is no less a song than the melodies which 
they sing. 

There is a type of loyal cooperation which, though often un- 
seen and unheralded, is none the less potent in achieving the 
success we are describing. The following is only one of many of 
such instances: At St. Ignatius School in New York, Mrs. von 
Miltenberg, one of Mrs. Ward’s first pupils and a pioneer in the 
early Method, is carrying on valiantly, aided by a young teacher 
who was in the class of first grade boys when she first established 
the work in this school. Her work is exemplary, and Mrs. von 
Miltenberg deserves high praise for her perseverance, her loyalty 
and for her achievements. 

And so the work goes forward, not only in actual accomplish- 
ment, but in the clearly visioned prospect for the future. Our 
Catholic educators are at last alert to the necessity of beginning 
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in the early formative period of childhood not only to inculcate 
but to educate; to train tu.e future active members of the 
Church’s Mystical Body, by an early personal participation in 
its liturgy. From the simple rhythmic exercises of the little tot, 
through the intellectual intricacies of musical pattern by the 
professional musician, all is associated with the highest form of 
true art. Love for Cod, the source of eternal beauty. 

Love of God is the motive, the incentive, the constant stimu- 
lus of the emotional life of a true Christian. And this life of 
love is but an echo of the everlasting song of love sung by the 
elect throughout eternity. All our feeble murmurings of praise 
sung in the canticles and hymns of the Church are but a faint 
prelude to the everlasting paean of glory that shall reverberate 
forever to the theme uf Divine Love. 

And at the Catholic Sisters College, the unpretentious source 
of this marvelous musical movement, now developed into a 
powerfully organized part of the Catholic educational system 
in America, teaching the highest form of Christian culture, we 
shall continue to fling out the challenge which even Shakespeare 
used in his trite analysis of music, “If music be the food of love— 


sing on.” 


Ststzr M. Acnesting, 8.8.N.D., Mus.M. 
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A CATHOLIC APPROACH TO THE STUDY OF ENGLISH 


Because he is necessarily a social being, man finds himself 
in almost continual contact with other beings fundamentally like 
himself but differing from him in their ideas, imaginations, atti- 
tudes, sentiments, experiences, and motives. To prove the social 
nature of man is not our purpose here; to realize it we need only 
understand that “it is not good for man to be alone,” * or that 
“it is most true that a natural and secret hatred and aversion 
towards society, in any man, hath somewhat of the savage 
beast.”* The fundamental likeness of one man to those with 
whom he comes in contact is rooted in the fact that all men, 
composed as they are of body and soul, find themselves possessed 
of an intellect, a memory, and a free will; his individuality, or 
difference from the rest of mankind, is due to characteristics 
which he has inherited from his forefathers, to circumstances of 
his birth, to the environment of his work and entertainment, and 
to the use of his free will—all of which phenomena affect his 
power of imagination, his assimilation of ideas, his formation of 
judgments, his response to feeling, the motives which encourage 
him to or deter him from action. 

Conscious of his individuality and urged on by his innate 
sociability, man looks for ways to express himself, his individual 
self, and to be witness to similar expression on the part of his 
fellow beings. This desire of self-expression has found any 
number of convenient avenues of escape,* but perhaps the oldest, 
the simplést, and the most satisfying to the individual is 
Language. 

Language (lingua—tongue) is defined as articulate sound 


expressive of thought. The tongue being one of the most impor- 
tant organs of articulation, we often call the language we use 


Friendship. 
We, may expres ourselves in many different ways: 
a clenched fist, a sh of the shoulders; by gd ig 
a statue out of a bert Herrick, 
ew Compontion and Rhetor p. tomer and. Ashmun, 
The Study and Practice of W english: it 
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From its very definition we see that language refers primarily 
to what is spoken. “More than 90 per cent of all language used 
is spoken,” Professor Meiklejohn wrote in the early part of 
the century, and we daresay it is still true. “That which is. 
written forms an extremely small portion. But as people grow 
more and more intelligent, the need of written language becomes 
more and more felt; and hence all civilized nations have, in the 
course of time, slowly and with great difficulty made for them- 
selves a set of signs, by the aid of which the sounds are, as it 
were, indicated on paper. But it is the sounds that are the 
language, and not the signs. The signs are a more or less .arti- 
ficial, and more or less accurate, mode of representing the lan- 
guage to the eye. ... The names tongue and speech are of them- 
selves sufficient to show that it is the spoken, and not the written, 
language that is the language.” * 

The definition of language given above is general and hence 
applicable to any articulate expression of thought, to any living 
expression of the mind and spirit of a people. In studying the 
English language we must restrict ourselves to the utterances and 
signs conventional among the English people or a particular 
group of the English people.’ Here we are concerned with the 
English language as it is spoken in the United States where it 
“inclines toward directness of statement which, at its greatest, 
lacks restraint and urbanity altogether, and toward a hospitality 
which often admits novelties for the mere sake of their novelty, 
and is quite uncritical of the difference between a genuine 
improvement in succinctness and clarity, and mere extravagant 
raciness.”’ 

Knowing what thought he wishes to express and what language 
he wishes to use as a medium of expression the next care for 
man is the correctness of his expression; communication of 
thought avails nothing unless it is done correctly. This basic 
knowledge of a language or the logic of speech is called Grammar. 


*J. M. D. Meiklejohn, The English Language (1909). Heath, p. 3. 
*The English language is spoken by nearly 191,000,000 people in the 
United Kingdom, Canada, Australia, Ireland, South Africa, the United 
States of America and her possessions. 

*H. L. Mencken, The American Language (1930 ed.), p. 94. 
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Grammar (yp4ppa = letter; ypadw=-write) is defined as an 
orderly set of rules dealing with forms, inflections,’ and offices 
of words, their relations to each other in phrases, clauses, and 
sentences according to usage approved by the best speakers and 
writers of the language. 

Again, the definition given is general. Applied to English, 
Grammar is that set of principles dealing with the correct use 
of the English language, or the science of speaking English 
correctly. 

Knowledge of Grammar may be a guarantee of correctness in 
speech, but it is no guarantee of propriety. To stop at correct- 
ness in speech is to drop the tools after learning their use. Skill 
in the use of tools is required if one is to use them to effect, and 
skill in the use of language is required if one is to make it effec- 
tive. The skill is called Rhetoric. 


IV 


Rhetoric (pirwp: orator) is defined as the art of speaking 
or writing effectively. It is the effective use of the elements of 
composition (words, sentences, paragraphs) in the four modes 
of expression (narration, description, exposition, argumenta- 
tion). 

To understand what is meant by speaking effectively we must 
turn back to the root word of rhetoric: orator. In addressing 
an audience an orator wishes not only to deliver a message, but 
he wishes to deliver it in such a way that his hearers will be 
moved in emotion, intellect, and will to action. He could em- 
ploy language of correct and admissible usage, but his expres- 
sion might be feeble, his sentence arrangement crude and not 
easily understood. To appeal to the whole of man’s nature, he 
must adapt his expression to man’s capacities; he must choose 
words that will express his thought precisely and forcefully; he 
must arrange his words in order—and such order as will lend 


"Inflection has almost entirely been abandoned in English. “We still go 
through the motions of saying ‘I love . . . etc.’; nevertheless, there are 
here only two forms, while the Latin verb in the same mode and tense has 
six. Still more artificial does the conjugation system appear when we take 
into account the modes and tenses. en we decline nouns making their 

lural in s or es as though there were six forms, while in reality there are 

t two.”—B. A. Hi e, Teaching the Language Arts, p. 154. 
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his thought elegance. This artful choice of words and arrange- 
ment of them employed by the orator is the art of rhetoric. 
Since the art of printing has greatly broadened its field of action, 
rhetoric must address itself to readers as well as hearers; it must 
include more forms of composition and more comprehensive 
objects. 

It is evident that upon the degree of skill with which a writer 
or speaker wields his tools of language will depend the effective- 
ness of his expression, yet audiences may be moved very little 
if they recognize in the speaker or writer a conscious planning 
of a language trap. This use of rhetoric for its own sake, an 
artificiality to be avoided, is frequently referred to as “mere 
rhetoric.” In attempting to express ourselves effectively, then, 
we must beware of falling into a stereotyped way of expression 
or & mannerism developed sometimes because of neglect of 
rhetorical technique in favor of our own cleverness. 

The acquisition of effective expression is a noble aim; it is a 
goal which may be attained by all who earnestly exercise them- 
selves in the mechanics fundamental to the art. There is, how- 
ever, a further step in expression, an art to which rhetoric is a 
handmaid and in which only the few become masters. This art 
is Literature. 

Literature (litera: letter) is defined as the fine art that is the 
expression of the beautiful by means of written language. 

Every fine art expresses the beautiful, and because of this it 
need not descend to mere usefulness as an excuse for its exist- 
ence; its very expression is sufficient reason.* The beautiful 
which the art expresses is the result of a happy combination of 
such qualities or notes which, when apprehended by the intellect, 
cause a heightened intellectual pleasure. We might say that 
thus art is a foretaste of heaven. Each art has a means of ex- 
pression peculiar to itself and designating it to a species in the 
general field of art. In literature that means is the writtten 
word. “Words afford more delicious music than the chords of 
any instrument; they are susceptible of richer colors than any 
painter’s palette; and that they should be used merely for the 
transportation of intelligence, as a wheelbarrow carries bricks, 


*V: Jacques Maritain, Art and Scholasticism, p. 186. 
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is not enough. The highest aspect of literature assimilates it to 
painting and music. Beyond and above all the domain of uses 
lies beauty and to aim at this makes literature art.” ® 

The rea} literature is not the spoken word because, briefly, 
the spoken word is not lasting; only the written word remains. 

Although there have been as many definitions of literature as 
there have been books written about literature, all the authors 
of such definitions had the same ultimate purpose in mind. No 
definition denies that literature must be the expression of the 
ideals of a people, that the pleasure resultant from literature 
rises not only from the things said but from the way in which 
they are said, or that literature transcends time and locality 
to address itself to man and to what is human in man. By 
literature one means just what the other means, but each thinks 
that his definition is more exact. 

In describing the characteristics of an author-artist, Cardinal 
Newman, who was himself an author-artist, offers a complete 
description of what literature is. He says: 


“A great author is one who has something to say and knows 
how to say it. . . . His page is the lucid mirror of his life... . He 
writes passionately because he feels keenly; forcibly because he 
conceives vividly ; he sees too clearly to be vague; he is too serious 
to be otiose; he can analyze his subject, and therefore he is 
luminous. When his imagination wells up, it overflows in orna- 
ment; when his heart is touched, it thrills along in his verse. 
He always has the right word for the right idea, and never a 
word too much. If he is brief, it is because few words suffice; 
when he is lavish of them, still each word has its mark, and aids, 
not embarrasses, the vigorous march of his elocution. He ex- 
presses what all feel, but all cannot say; and his sayings pass 
into proverbs among his people, and his phrases become house- 
hold words and idioms of their daily speech, which is tesselated 
with the rich fragments of his language.” 


After specifying Shakespeare, Virgil, and all writers of so-called 
Classics as literary artists, the Cardinal concludes: 


“To particular nations they are necessarily attached from the 
circumstances of the variety of tongues, and the peculiarities of 
each; but so far they have a catholic and ecumenical character, 
that what they express is common to the whole race of man, 
and and they alone are able to express it.” *° 


~ © Higginson, Th W., Atlantic Essays, p, 28. 
Newman, Cardinal, The Idea is ». 306-7 (Loyola edition). 
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VI 


Here is an outline sufficiently general to be an alpha-to-omega 
embrace of the study of English; sufficiently particular to indi- 
cate the relative bearing of any course in English upon the 
whole field. But where does each of these departments of the 
language fit into the scheme of education? 

Evidently to the elementary grades belongs the province of 
English Grammar with its study of the parts of speech, their 
inflections and use in sentences, the rules of agreement and the 
rules of spelling. When a student enters high school, then, it is 
not too much to expect that he be able to give an account of his 
eight years in the elementary grades to the extent. of expressing 
his thoughts in his native tongue with appreciable correctness. 

During high school years the student should be trained: 

1. To acquire an efficiency in the use of English; and 

2. To develop an appreciation of another’s work in the efficient 
use of English. 

By an efficient use of English is meant a readiness in rhetoric 
built upon the foundations of a practical knowledge of grammar. 
It will include a study of proper diction (first year), of the 
structure of sentences (first and second years) and paragraphs 
(third year), of the methods of developing composition (third 
and fourth years), all of which enable a student to express his 
thoughts in clear, forceful, and elegant English. 

The appreciation of what others have done in forceful and 
elegant expression is built upon a knowledge of literature; its 
result is a certain degree of intellectual power and culture. The 
development of the appreciation is a gradual process covering 
the four years of high school. The degree of intellectual power 
and culture will be proportionate to the number of classics of 
English expression that the student knows, reads, understands, 
and likes. 

In college the study of English has as its purpose: 

1. A cultural knowledge of English literature; and 

2. An appreciation of the art of producing literature. 

The cultural knowledge is the result of a study of the theory 
of letters as a standard for objective criticism of literary pro- 
duction and for the study of literature in its various species as 
artistic expressions. The study of literary theory will be an aid 
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in inculeating an appreciation of the art of producing literature, 
which appreciation should include some creative work on the 
part of the college student. To be able to write any one of the 
forms of literature creditably, or at least without any gross 
violations of good taste, is the aim of this knowledge and appre- 
ciation. 

VII 


Mabie, “to have command of a noble language and to have 
nothing to say in it; it is equally fatal to have noble thoughts 
and to lack the power of giving them expression.” ‘The impor- 
tance, then, of knowing how to express oneself forcibly and 
effectively cannot be stressed too strongly. And this importance 
will be appreciated by anyone who spends a little time in the 
consideration of himself with all his peculiarities as one of mil- 
lions of individuals with peculiarities of their own, knowing that 
he must come into contact with a great number of those indi- 
viduals at some time and that his efficacious expression or lack 
of it will be one of the determinants of his success as a social 
being. Proportionate to his skill in expression will be his accom- 
plishment in imparting knowledge and creating in other souls 
responsive feelings of grief, joy, anger, and love. 

We may be able to appreciate better the importance of effi- 
cient expression if we consider what the world would be without 
means of expression. All the great thoughts of great men would 
have died before they blossomed. Our souls would wither in 
their confinement and our very rational natures would be en- 
dangered. It is by the grace of God that we are members of the 
universal commonwealth, and it is from God that we have re- 
ceived the power of self-expression. To God, therefore, we 
are responsible for our use of that power among our fellow men. 

W. L. Sxirrineron, 8.J. 
St. Xavier High School, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


“It is fatal to the highest success,” says Hamilton Wright. 
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SPECIAL TREATMENT FOR SUPERIOR STUDENTS 
IN COLLEGE 


PURPOSE OF THIS PAPER 

The purpose of this paper is to show, by reference to current 
practice in representative American colleges and universities, 
what is being done for the superior student. By thus sampling 
educational endeavor to solve the problem of the superior stu- 
dent, we may obtain some useful, or at least interesting, infor- 
mation 

SOURCES 

The source materials used herein are listed in detail in the 
bibliography. Correspondence with registrars, announcements 
and catalogs, and newspaper accounts form the general sources. 

HARVARD 

In a letter to the writer of this paper, Assistant Dean Regi- 
nald H. Phelps of Harvard wrote, in April, 1938: - 

“T think that the chief privileges of honor students are the 
right to reduction in the number of courses required for the 
degree, and the greater access they have to special work with 
their tutors and in courses ordinarily open only to graduates.” 

Two Harvard University publications, viz., Rules Relating to 
College Studies, and General Examinations and Tutors in Har- 
vard College, have been prepared in answer to numerous in- 
quiries, and it is from these that the following information has 
been taken. 

The purpose of course reduction is to enable a candidate for 
the degree with honors in those departments or fields in which a 
general examination is required to do additional work under the 
direction of his tutor. It will be granted only to those candidates 
who by their work in courses and with their tutors have shown 
that they have the ability and the will to secure the degree with 
honors. 

Upon the recommendation of their departments and with the 
approval of the Administrative Board certain honors candidates 
may be excused from two of the courses usually required and 
may be allowed to work at the rate of three courses in their 
junior year and, if their record for their junior year warrants 
it, at the rate of two courses in their senior year. No student, 
however, shall during his final year, or in either half of it, work 
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at less than the two-course rate without the permission of the 
Administrative Board. One of the two courses from which the 
student may be excused shall be taken from the number usually 
required for honors in his subject or field. 

Any candidate enjoying the privilege of a course reduction 
whose tutor reports, during any half year, that he is not using 
his time profitably, may thereafter be required to take the usual 
number of courses. 

There are specific requirements for honors in the various fields. 


TUTORS AT HARVARD 


Extending informal faculty efforts to give individual instruc- 
tion to freshmen, Harvard has now (1938) extended the tutorial 
system to include some of the first-year men who desire this 
work in the second half of the academic year. 

The object of the plan, as explained by Delmar Leighton, 
dean of freshmen, is to give to promising young students a run- 
ning start on their college careers, by acquainting them early 
with upper-class methods of study and providing groundwork 
for their chosen major fields. 

Increasingly, for some years, there has been a trend for the 
instructors in the freshmen courses to hold small, informal con- 
ference groups, encouraging the students to discuss their work 
and do independent reading and study along their particular 
lines of interest. 

“There can be no doubt that many of the top men in the 
freshmen class are better material for tutorial attention than 
many upper-class men,” Dean Leighton said. “These men know 
what they want and are ready to proceed at a pace more rapid 
than the exigencies of large freshmen courses permit. 

“By midyear such men have proved themselves and frequently 
are eager to push ahead into their chosen fields of study. 
Through individual tutorial attention the let-down which some- 
times occurs in the second half of the freshman year could be 
avoided, at least for the most promising men.” 


HARVARD’S AID TO “SCHOLARS” 

A plan was announced April 30, 1938, at Harvard under which 
selected national scholars have their four-year awards extended 
for work in the graduate departments of the university. 

This program of extending the awards of the national scholars 
is apart from the plans under way in some of the Harvard grad- 
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uate schools to develop independent national scholarships of 
their own. 

The objects of the national scholarships are to relieve excep- 
tionally able students from financial worry and from the neces- 
sity of taking time from their studies to work their way through 
college, and also to provide a special kind of recognition for 
unusual achievement in studies. 

Awards are made on a competitive basis without regard to 
financial need, but, once granted, the stipends are scaled to each 
student’s requirements, meeting the entire college expenses where 
necessary. If the national scholars have an honor record in their 
freshman year, the awards are renewed for the remaining three 
years of college. 

At present (April, 1938) there are sixty-six national scholars 
in Harvard College, including ten juniors, fifteen sophomores 
and thirty-one freshmen. 

YALE 


Yale College has two courses of study—the general course and 
the honors course. The honors course implies a much higher 
degree of concentration in the subject of major interest. It is 
conducted in small groups and is tested by an examination in 
the whole field of honors study at the end of senior year. Begin- 
ning with June, 1938, it has been possible for students who have 
done sufficiently distinguished work in their courses and in the 
Departmental Examination, which tests the comprehension of 
each student’s major field, to be awarded the degree with honors 
by vote of the faculty on recommendation of the department. 
Yale is adding, whenever possible, small discussion groups which 
are limited in number and confined to students of superior 
ability. These are intended to supplement the work of the regu- 
lar lecture courses. 

In connection with the reorganization of Yale University fol- 
lowing the World War, a rule was adopted restricting the mem- 
bership of the freshmen class to 850. This rule has been fol- 
lowed since then. A slightly larger number of freshmen is 
admitted each year with the expectation that some will drop out. 

Part of the faculty is in favor of reducing the freshman admis- 
sions by fully 100. This group contends this would lead to 
greater efficiency, higher scholarship and a more satisfactory 
class of students. 
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PRINCETON _ 

Provision for Freshmen of Superior Ability and Attainments. 
A student whose school record is such as to indicate very good 
ability and attainments may propose for his freshman year a 
program of studies, specially adapted to his tastes and needs, 
made up of courses regularly open to freshmen and sophomores. 
A program so proposed must be passed upon by the Committee 
on Examinations and Standing. This committee may, when it 
finds good reason for so doing, approve such a program even 
though the program may involve exemption from the normal 
requirements for the bachelor’s degree. 

A freshman who, on the basis of his record in school and in the 
entrance examinations, stands at entrance in the upper half of 
the freshman class may elect one of the following sophomore 
courses in place of a freshman course: Art 201, 202; Biology 201, 
202; Economics 201, 202; Geology 201, 202; Music 201; Philos- 
ophy 201, 292; Politics 201, 202; Psychology 201, 202. 

Also in the freshman courses there are sections for students of 
high standing which are conducted on a higher plane than those 
for the average freshmen. 

A freshman who has passed for admission the comprehensive 
examination Cp. 4 in a foreign language, or the examination 
Cp. 3 w'th a high rating, may elect the sophomore course in that 
language. A freshman who has passed Latin Cp. 3 with a high 
rating may elect Latin 113, 114 or 115, 116; and a freshman 
who has passed Latin Cp. 2 with a high rating may elect Latin 
105, 106. 

A freshman who has made a very good record in English, both 
in school and in the entrance examination, may apply for admis- 
sion to the sophomore course in English. His application must 
be accompanied by a detailed statement of the work done in 
English in school. 

Sophomore Concentration. A student who in freshman year 
has maintained a general standing not lower than 2.00 may in 
sophomore year take two courses each term in a single depart- 
ment, provided that he has in freshman year passed with a 
standing of second group or better the courses designated as 
prerequisite to that department. A student who has so concen- 
trated in sophomore year is free to choose for his upper-class 
years any other department for which he has met the pre- 
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requisites. If he enters the department of his sophomore con- 
centration he will follow a program of study approved by the 
department, but this program will not require him to take more 
than four one-term courses in the department. 

Senior Year. A properly qualified senior may, on application 
to the Dean of the Faculty, be permitted to take a course of 
graduate standing. 

When in the opinion of a department a senior has given evi- 
dence of higher scholarly attainment in his independent study 
and additional time is necessary for the execution of his investi- 
gation, a department may request, in such exceptional cases, 
that he be relieved of one of his courses. The request for such 
an arrangement, together with the reasons for it, shall be pre- 
sented in writing to the Dean of the Faculty. 

Special Program for Seniors of High Scholastic Standing. A 
student who at the end of junior year has a departmental grade 
within the first group, and a general standing for the year not 
lower than second group, will, unless he otherwise requests, be 
put upon a three-course program for the first term of senior 
year, two of his three courses being in his department. 

If such a student has at the end of the first term of senior year 
a standing of first general group, and if his department certifies 
that he has made satisfactory progress in the program of inde- 
pendent study, he will in the second term confer with his depart- 
mental supervisor once a week on the progress of his studies, 
and will take the comprehensive examination (including the 
writing of a thesis or of such reports as the department may 
demand); but he will be relieved from all course-requirements. 
If a senior in this category is a member of the R.O.T.C., he will 
perform such work in Military Science as the Professor of Mili- 
tary Science and Tactics may ask of him. 

If a senior on a three-course program has at the end of the 
first term not met the requirements set forth in the preceding 
paragraph, he will in the second term return to a normal four- 
course program, unless in the judgment of the Committee on 
Examinations and Standing some exceptional circumstance justi- 
fies his continuation on a three-course program. 

Graduation in Three Years. A freshman of exceptionally high 
standing who can meet the requirements of the department of 
his choice in the next two years will be allowed to enroll as a 
junior at the beginning of his second year, provided he pursue 
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independent study equivalent to a one-year course during the 


summer and pass an examination in the fall. If his standing is 
satisfactory at the end of his second year, he will be required to 
pursue independent study equivalent to a one-year course in the 
following summer and pass an examination in the fall. During 
his second and third years he will be subject to all the require- 
m:nts of a regularly enrolled junior and senior. 

In 1937, for the first time, the University waived entrance 
examinations for a limited number of applicants. This step was 
taken in keepig with the “trend of the past few years of mak- 
ing our entrance requirements more flexible, to the end that 
there will be no technical obstacles hindering the selection of 
the best potential candidates from all over the country.” (State- 
ment of Prof. Radcliff Heermance, director of admission and 
dean of freshmen.) 

Under the provisions of this plan, Princeton admitted twenty- 
nine men “of exceptional achievement and promise” from schools 
in the west, south and rural east not familiar with “the definition 
of the requirements of the college entrance board.” 

Thirty-four seniors at Princeton University qualified (March, 
1938) to complete their college careers under the provisions of 
_ the radical “no-course” plan of study which was begun four 
years previously to reward students of unusual ability. 

The “no-course” plan, placing the responsibilities of education 
upon undergraduate shoulders, relieves eligible seniors of all 
classroom requirements during the second term of the academic 
year. The only test of their work is afforded by senior theses, 
carried out in independent fields of study, and by the final com- 
prehensive examinations. 

In the autumn of 1937, forty-three seniors studied on the 
three-course plan which serves as the final “trial-balloon” before 
men are allowed to continue with the “no-course” plan. The 
thirty-four seniors who maintained satisfactory standing in their 
three first-term courses gave to the class of 1938 the distinction 
of having qualified more men for the plan than any preceding 
class. 


Honor Students. Students in the junior and senior years who 
read for honors do their work in seminars (limited t« seven stu- 
dents) which are usually distributed over the two years as fol- 
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lows: four seminars in the major and two in each of the two 
minors. The minors must be from the same division as the 
major unless there is a special permission for a cross-division 
program. (The divisions are Humanities, Social Sciences, Math- 
ematics and Natural Sciences, Engineering.) 

During the two years no grades are given. A student is in 
continuous contact with the professors in charge of the two 
seminars to which at any time he belongs. If at any time his 
work falls below a level which justifies the expectation that he 
will succeed in the final honors examinations at the end of the 
senior year, the question is raised in a divisional meeting whether 
he should be permitted to remain in honors work. The result 
is that if a student’s record during his senior year indicates that 
he is still a candidate for honors, it may be assumed that his 
work justifies the expectation that he will win either honors, 
high honors, or highest honors. 

At the end of the junior year a student sits the same examina- 
tions as seniors in the topics covered by the four seminars of his 
junior year. His papers are read by the professors in charge of 
those seminars, but the comments are for the student’s informa- 
tion and for the benefit of the department concerned. They are 
not graded or reported to the office of the deans. They serve to 
determir.e whether the student is justified in proceeding into the 
senior year as a candidate for honors. 

At the end of the senior year each student is examined by 
members of a Board of External Examiners. The names of those 
who have been examiners for the preceding year are printed 
every year in the catalog. The examinations comprise eight 
three-hour papers and oral examinations in each of the three 
fields. 

In short, it may in all cases be assumed that a student whose 
record indicates that he is working in honors seminars in the 
second semester of his senior year is encouraged by members of 
the faculty to proceed to the final honors examinations. The 
selective basis of admission to the college in the first instance 
and the careful selection of those who are accorded the privilege 
of reading for honors insures that, with very rare exceptions, 
those who continue in honors work achieve a superior rank at 
the time of graduation. 

The theory underlying honors work was outlined by President 
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Aydelotte in his inaugural address at Swarthmore College on 
October 22, 1921, as follows: 


“We are educating more students up to a fair average than any 
other country in the world, but we are wastefully allowing the 
capacity of the average to prevent us from bringing our best 
up to the standards they could reach. Our most important task 
at the present is to check this waste. The method of doing it 
seems clear: to give to those students who are really interested 
in the intellectual life harder and more independent work than 
could profitably be given to those whose devotion to matters of 
the intellect is less keen, to demand of the former, in the course 
of their four years’ work, a standard of attainment for the A.B. 
degree distinctly higher than we require of them at present... . 
With these abler students it would be possible to allow them to 
specialize more because their own alertness of mind would of 
itself be sufficient to widen their intellectual range and give them 
that acquaintance with other studies necessary for a liberal point 
of view. . . . Our examinations should be less frequent and more 
comprehensive, and the task of the student should be to prepare 
himself for those tests through his own reading and through the 
instruction offered by the college.” 


MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


An “honors group plan” which gives to superior students in 
electrical engineering increased independence and responsibility 
during their junior and senior years has proved to be one of the 
most successful educational experiments undertaken in recent 
years at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

A survey o1 the employers of the nearly 200 students who have 
studied under the plan since it was begun in 1925 stresses their 
unusual resourcefulness and initiative as well as high technical 
ability. The men also have shown a record of continuous employ- 
ment even during economic fluctuations. 

The purpose of the plan, in addition to encouraging the devel- 
opment of initiative, resourcefulness and self-reliance, is to pro- 
vide opportunity for gaining a deeper understanding of the 
principles and interrelationships of the subjects in their fields of 
study. The eight to ten students from each class who participate 
are relieved of the ordinary requirements. 

‘From this economy of time each student is expected to advance 
himself through laboratory work of an investigative nature, 
through extensive reading, by attacking comprehensive problems 
and by intimate contact with staff members. A general counselor 
is provided for each group, and other staff members confer with 
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them from time to time in connection with the work in particular 
subjects. 

Weekly seminar meetings in the principal subjects of the stu- 
dents’ fields are conducted on a discussion basis rather than as 
lectures or recitations, with the students carrying most of the 
responsibility. Questions and problems of a more comprehensive 
nature than is customary in the usual classroom procedure are 
considered and special attention paid to illustrating the inter- 
relationships and analogies between the various subjects in the 
field. 

To replace the usual term examinations and sihasllidiigits 
quizzes, the students are required to take two comprehensive 
examinations—one in the middle of the junior year and another 
in the middle of the senior year. Each of these may relate to 
anything included in the student’s study program up to that 
time, but most of the emphasis is placed on long-range problems 
of the project type that demand originality, judgment and 
resourcefulness rather than mere technical knowledge. A period 
of two weeks is set aside exclusively for writing answers to these 
questions in order that they may be the results of thorough 
analysis and reflection. 

There are also brief written papers designed to test the knowl- 
edge of fundamental definitions and concepts and the ability to 
produce accurate results under pressure of limited time. There 
is a day of oral examinations, which consist mainly of informal 
discussion. 
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Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Swarthmore, M. I. T. 
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“The New York Times”—1937, December 26; 1938, January 30, 
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Manhattan College, 
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THE PREPARATION OF TEACHERS BY CATHOLIC 
COLLEGES OF LIBERAL ARTS 


If we are to provide the best available instruction for children 
and young people in acquiring information about and under- 
standing of the environment in which they live, the most funda- 
mental problem is that of teacher preparation for instruction of 
this type. The Catholic liberal arts college must evaluate her 
teacher-training program, in the light of objectives set up and 
indicated trends, in order to maintain the high standards of the 
Catholic educational system and to advance to even higher goals 
in the future. 

It is, of course, recognized that teacher-training is an incidental 
development, a stepchild in the curriculum, which has come 
about through the avenue of student demand. This trend is 
true of all liberal arts colleges since the latest Educational 
Directory lists over six hundred private, municipal and state 
colleges and universities that have, as part of their organization, 
departments or schools of education. Catholic colleges are 
attempting to introduce into and articulate, with their curricula, 
those courses that have been the care of the traditional normal 
schools of this country. Although much progress has been made 
in the last decade to improve their teacher-training curricula, 
they will have to go further in their adoption of some of the 
principles underlying the practices of the technical schools for 
teacher-training. 

The standards customarily used to measure the teacher-train- 
ing curricula and facilities of teacher-training institutions are . 
those set up by the Association of American Teachers Colleges, 
the North Central Association, the Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools of the Southern States, the Northwest Asso- 
ciation of Secondary and Higher Schools and state certification 
agencies. 

The types of facilities needed, as stated in the standard provi- 
sions for equipping and staffing laboratory schools departments 
of normal schools and teachers colleges to insure adequate labora- 
tory experience in teaching, include the following: 

1. Facilities for student observation of the classroom teaching 
done by master-artist teachers. 
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2. Facilities for preliminary personal “participation” of the 
management and instruction of classroom groups of children. 

3. Facilities for apprentice teaching or advanced student- 
teaching by the apprentice under the immediate supervision and 
direction of master-artist teachers. 

4. Facilities for “experimental” teaching, that is for making 
(under the immediate supervision and direction of master-artist 
teachers) experiments with new subject-matter, new techniques 
of method, new forms of organization, etc., under controlled con- 
ditions which will admit of reasonably accurate measurement 
of significant differences in results. 

The North Central Association of Colleges, in order to uphold 
its standards, provides that “if a separate technical school or 
department in addition to a liberal arts college exists, the college 
of liberal arts shall not be accepted for the approved list of the 
Association unless the professional or technical departments are 
of the accepted grade.” 

The Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the 
Southern States, in its annual report, says: 

“When the institution has in addition to the college of arts and 
sciences professional or technical departments, the colleges of 
arts and sciences shall not be accepted for the approved list of 


the Association unless the professional or technical departments 
are of approved grade, national standards being used when 


available.” 

The Northwest Association of Secondary and Higher Schools 
in the Proceedings of the eighth annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion states, “A college or university offering professional instruc- 
tion for teachers, should have adequate facilities for observation 
and practice-teaching.” * 

The term “accepted grade” in the case of the North Central 
Association stated above, the term “approved grade” in the case 
of the Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the 
Southern States also given above, and the term “adequate facil- 
ities” in the quotation of the Northwest Association’s definition 
of standards are usually interpreted to mean the standards by 
the professional or technical schools which specialize in prepar- 
ing workers for a particular profession—in this case the Associa- 
tion of Teachers Colleges. Such acceptance would mean that 


* Northwest Association of Secondary and Higher Schools. Proceedings, 
Eighth Annual Meeting, p. 16. 
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teacher-preparation work in the liberal arts college should be 
organized to meet at least the minimum standards of the Amer- 
ican Association of Teachers Colleges. 

The typical Catholic liberal arts college does not have a train- 
ing school under its own control as a part of its organization. 
Although a training school is not an absolute requirement of the 
American Association of Teachers Colleges, it is included in the 
recommendations. The Catholic liberal arts college would fall 
_ short here. The large liberal arts college, with a heavy enroll- 
ment in Education, can well afford to look forward to establish- 
ing a regular training school on the campus. It is difficult to see 
how the typical education department of the smaller colleges, 
which train less than thirty teachers a year, can hope to build up 
a training school for so small a number of students. 

The best solution for the smaller schools would be to do their 
training work by means of a plan of affiliation with the neighbor- 
ing public schools. Many of our Catholic colleges have made 
this arrangement; others are training solely in neighboring paro- 
chial high schools. In some instances the latter course might 
work out satisfactorily, depending on the curricula, supervision, 
facilities, and nearness of the training school. However, as most 
of our prospective teachers are preparing for work in public 
school systems, whenever possible the student-teaching should 
be done in the same type of institution. It is also evident, when- 
ever the training school is not under the immediate control of 
the education department, that it is almost impossible for the 
smaller school to work cut the articulation between a real school 
situation and the academic courses that is so essential for a 
thorough program of teacher-training. There is the immediate 
possibility of a divorce of educational philosophy and educa- 
tional practice. Even in our teachers’ colleges, where the train- 
ing is done in a campus laboratory school, there is a current 
failure to coordinate the theory and metiods taught in educa- 
tion courses. This indictment is true of all types of teacher- 
training institutions. The Catholic liberal arts colleges with 
small enrollments can do more than larger schools to integrate 
theory and method. Many methods teachers do not follow up 
their students to find out if the actual practice of their theories 
is taking place or in what respects their class lectures are not 
adapted to a real school situation. Heads of education depart- 
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ments and directors of training should collaborate with critic 
and theory teachers in a constaut effort to bring about this 
integration. 

The Association of Teachers Colleges recommends a minimum 
of ninety hours of practice-teaching per student. For the most 
part the Catholic liberal arts college is more concerned with 
fulfilling minimum certification requirements for teachers as set 
up by the various state departments of education, due to lack 
of facilities and personnel. Reports from the state departments 
of education in forty-seven states do show a steady rise in 
minimum scholastic requirements for the certification of begin- 
ning teachers. During the decade 1930-40, the rise in the amount 
of preparation required averaged more than one year. But there 
are still state departments which require no practice-teaching, 
and there is a general consensus of opinion among educational 
authorities that state requirements are far too low. The average 
prospective teacher in the Catholic college has a difficult task to 
find time in her class schedule, during the junior and senior 
years, to fulfil even the minimum standards. A possible solution 
would be to blend the general cultural courses with the profes- 
sional studies of the curriculum, devoting the first two years to 
background education or three years of Liberal Arts and two 
years of professional work. It is unfortunate that the curricula 
and facilities of the smaller college often do not permit a fifth 
year of residence. 

In the public school system where student-teaching is done 
and in the laboratory schools of the Teachers College, the size 
of practice classes often exceeds the number of thirty pupils, the 
standard as set up by the association. The liberal-arts college 
errs in the other direction. Classes are too small and too highly 
selective to permit a real teaching situation. This weakness 
would be eliminated by using the public school or a large paro- 
chial school as a training laboratory. 

The American Association of Teachers Colleges recommends 
also that at least one full-time supervisor of student-teaching be 
employed for every fifty students who are doing practice-teach- 
ing. Many of our colleges train less than fifty practice-teachers 
in a year, but I believe that less than half the time of one 
teacher (usually a professor of education) is given exclusively 
to the work of practice-teaching in most schools, nor has any 
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adequate plan of supervision been arranged by the arts colleges 
to meet this standard. Teaching with full responsibility an 
entire class of pupils should be an outgrowth of observation and 
participation for the student teacher and should be closely asso- 
ciated with those experiences. ; 

In one respect, and that a very important one, the Catholic 
liberal arts college has been far in advance of the trends. I refer 
to the place of a broad cultural education in teacher education 
curricula. The development of this trend was clearly indicated 
in the class enrollments of students in universities, teachers’ col- 
leges, and colleges in September, 1940, when the majority of 
students reversed their usual procedure and showed a marked 
preference for the so-called cultural courses which have been 
the core of the liberal arts curriculum previously. 

Teachers’ college students went on record as to the place of 
broad cultural education. 


“A general cultural background is of utmost importance to the 
teacher, not only as a source of subject matter to pass on to the 
children he is to teach, but also as equipment for life in a democ- 
racy. If he is to profit by his social heritage, he must be well 
acquainted with it. General background courses which would 
be of infinite value to the teacher, or anyone else preparing for a 
rich, well-rounded life, might include surveys of civilization and 
the world’s best literature, and the fundamentals of hygiene, 
psychology, geography, and science. Such courses should provide 
for growth in health and physical efficiency, home and family 
relations, worthy use of leisure and consciousness of civic-social 
responsibilities.” * 

Frontier thinkers in the teaching field now say that the day . 
of the specialist is past, that each teacher must be an all-round 
personality, well informed in many areas of general knowledge. 
He must not only acquire a mastery of the appropriate academic 
subjects but should at the same time gain an understanding of 
the adaptations which he will be called upon to make at differ- 
ent levels. He must be a psychologist, sociologist, political scien- 
tist, economist, diagnostician, and expert in the fields of physical 
and mental hygiene. The liberal arts college is better prepared 
to meet the demands for a general cultural background than any 
other type of training institution. The Catholic college, espe- 

*Herfurth, Helen: “Student Participation.” Teachers’ College Journal, 
Vol. I, June, 1940, p. 10. 
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cially, furnishes that broad educational philosophy, founded on 
the ideals of the Church, which is the most essential of all 
requirements. 

Cooperative studies of curricula of secondary schools and insti- 
tutions of higher learning are numerous today. Ohio, California, 
and the University of Chicago have just embarked upon such 
studies. The best known in the teacher-education field is the 
American Council’s Commission on Teacher Education, in which 
thirty-four school systems and higher institutions were selected 
for evaluation. The latter study includes education of teachers 
in service, a follow-up procedure notably lacking among the 
Catholic colleges. In all these studies, plans for evaluation of 
results are involved. Among the most recent of such studies is 
that of the North Central Association on the Preparation of 
High School Teachers by Colleges of Liberal Arts. The cooper- 
ating colleges have not yet been selected and it is possible that 
no small Catholic school will be among their number because of 
its small enrollment in education, but the results of this study 
will be of great interest to all teacher-preparing schools. The 
trend toward analysis and evaluation of the teacher’s prepara- 
tion and work is in itself a healthy development, foreshadowing 
the discard of many radical theories and procedures and the pres- 
ervation of the most worth-while. The Catholic college should 
analyze its strong points and weaknesses in the light of the 
recommendations made. 


Lucite LAUGHLIN. 


Department of Education, 
Saint Mary-of-the-Woods College, 
Saint Mary-of-the-Woods, Indiana. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES 
SPIRITUAL INTER-AMERICANISM 


“Spiritual inter-Americanism, as an element of hemisphere 
defense, is more important and necessary than ever” due to the 
war with Japan, the Rev. Dr. Joseph F. Thorning, professor of 
sociology at Mount St. Mary’s College, Emmitsburg, Maryland, 
declared in an address before a special convocation of the faculty 
and student body of Immaculata College, Immaculata, Penn- 
sylvania. 

The Rev. Dr. Francis J. Furey, President. of Immaculata Col- 
lege, presided and at the close of the convocation announced that 
the college wili be represented by Mother M. Berenice and Sister 
M. Helen Patricia at the first Conference on Spiritua] Inter- 
Americanism at Barry College, Miami, Florida, December 29 
to January 3. 

“The strongest bond of union among the Americas,” Dr. Thorn- 
ing said, “is faith in the paramount importance of spiritual 
values. Religion led the way in the colonization of North, 
Central and South America. The Cross of the missionary spurred 
on the explorer, while churches and chapels rose in the heart of 
every settlement.” 

“At this critical juncture, an understanding based on spiritual 
realities is worth a battle fleet,” Dr. Thorning stated. “Mili- 
tary, naval, economic and political agreements will be strong in 
direct ratio to the religious faith of the men and women who 
negotiate them. The challenge of a murderous, plundering pag- 
anism can be met and overcome by a flashing sword, whose hilt 
is in this hemisphere and whose point is everywhere.” 


COOPERATION WITH U. 8S. OFFICE OF CIVILIAN DEFENSB 


Ten thousand copies of a syllabus prepared by the Library of 
Congress for the Office of Civilian Defense in connection with 
the sesquicentennial of the Bill of Rights, December 15, were 
distributed to Catholic educational officials and institutions by 
the Department of Education, National Catholie Welfare Con- 
ference. 

Copies were sent to Diocesan Superintendents of Schools, to 
major and preparatory seminaries, universities and colleges, nor- 
mal schools, high schools and academies, and to parochial schools. 
53 
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The Department will also cooperate with the Office of Civilian 
Defense in the distribution to Catholic schools of a poster, “What 
School Teachers and Pupils Should Do During an Air Raid.” 


CATHOLIC SCHOOLS SAVE TAXPAYERS LARGE SUM 


Rev. Austin F. Munich, Superintendent of Schools in the Dio- 
cese of Hartford, emphasizes in his annual report the saving to 
taxpayers made possible by Catholics’ maintenance of parochial 
schools. These schools save 43 towns in Connecticut an aggre- 
gate sum of $4,000,000 annually. This figure does not include 
the capital investment, of course. 

The Catholic schools’ contribution to national defense and the 
security of the nation is indicated. By providing children with 
the sound foundation of religion necessary to the appreciation 
and proper use of liberty, Catholic education serves to strengthca 
the fabric of the nation. 


URSULINE TRADITION AND PROGRESS 


The Ursulines of the Roman Union have issued a very attrac- 
tive and interesting publication entitled, “Ursuline Tradition and 
Progress.” This Annual is a fitting permanent memorial of the 
Fourth Centenary Celebration of the Foundation of the Order. 
The editor, Mother Agatha, Ursuline Academy, Wilmington, 
Delaware, is to be congratulated for the appearance and contents 
of this contribution to Catholic education in the United States. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE BOOK CAMPAIGN 


Books by the million will change hands in the National De- 
fense Book Campaign starting Monday, January 12, 1942, when 
readers in homes throughout the land will share the books they 
have enjoyed with our soldiers, sailors, and marines. 

The campaign, sponsored by the American Library Associa- 
tion, American Red Cross, and United Service Organizations, 
seeks ten million books for U.8.0. houses, Army “dayrooms,” 
ships, naval bases, etc. Books should be taken to libraries, where 
they will be sorted, repaired if necessary, and sent on as quickly 
as possible to the spots where men in the service want books. 
In many communities, schools and other conveniently located 
places will be designated as collection centers. Unbound maga- 
zines and newspapers will not be handled. 
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Although the Government provides libraries in the larger 
camps, the smauer units have no library at all, and even in most 
camps where libraries do exist the demand for recreational read- 
ing is usually far greater than the supply. Books provided 
through the Book Campaign will thus supplement the Govern- 
ment’s existing library facilities. Men on leave, and in “off 
hours,” depend on the dayroom of their company and their 
US.O. house for their leisure-time reading. 

About the kinds of books to be collected—well, what kinds of 
books do you like? Our soldiers and sailors have a wide range 
of reading interest and like those very titles, too! They are 
particularly eager for up-to-date technical material to help with 
their problems, as well as books on current affairs and plenty 
of good fiction. 

Put your name and address in the books you give—the boys 
will be so interested to know “who gave what!” 


SURVEY OF THE FIELD 


The Executive Committee of the Catholic Educational Asso- 
ciation of Pennsylvania, meeting in Johnstown, Pa., to plan for 
the Association’s annual convention to be held in Pittsburgh next 
April, adopted a resolution pledging support “to the fullest ex- 
tent to the people of the Commonwealth and the nation, through 
their government, in the fight to preserve for America all that 
was won by the Founding Fathers of the Republic.” The resolu- 
tion says the committee “dedicates itself anew under God to the 
task expressed in the words of Lincoln, ‘that government of the 
people, by the people, and for the people, shall not perish from 
the earth.’” .. . The Very Rev. John J. Dillon, O.P., Presi- 
dent of Providence College, said at an alumni meeting that “the 
U. 8. is fighting a just war.” “Japan has unjustly violated our 
territory,” he said. “She has attacked the U.S. Not the Army, 
or the Navy, or any group or groups of citizens, has been at- 
tacked, but our whole country has been attacked. We must help 
all who are aiding us and must do our utmost to destroy our 
enemies. Any friend or ally of Japan is an enemy of ours. Amer- 
ican honor and American independence are at stake.” “I hope 
there are no conscientious objectors among you,” the Providenee 
College president concluded, “who would shirk your duty believ- 
ing this war to be unjust. For this is indeed a just war.” .. . 
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An appeal to the students of Villanova College “to continue most 
diligently in their college work” as a means of preparing them- 
selves for service to their country when called upon was made 
by the institution’s president, the Very Rev. Edward V. Stan- 
ford, O.8.A., in a statement issued to the student body following 
the declaration of war. “A period of unknown duration lies ~ 
before us in which intense national effort will require great 
sacrifices from all of us,” Father Stanford said. “At college 
you can prepare now for that effort through a sincere spiritual 
awakening and by adopting more order and discipline in your 
daily lives. Neglect of your spiritual and physical welfare, fail- 
ure to employ your best efforts in your studies, waste of mate- 
rials of any kind are now offenses against the patriotism which 
you owe to your country.” . . . Following the declaration by 
Congress of a State of War with Japan on December 8, the Very 
Rev. J. Hugh O’Donnell, C.8S.C., President of the University of 
Notre Dame, sent a wire to President Roosevelt, pledging the 
university’s “unswerving loyalty and devotion” to the Chief 
Executive, “our President and Commander-in-Chief.” “Notre 
Dame,” said the message, “prays God to strengthen and guide 
you during the critical period,” and “our full facilities are at 
your disposal.” . . . Pointing out that the three duties of women 
in the present world crisis are those of work, sacrifice and prayer, 
Sister M. Honora, President of Marygrove College, addressed 
the student body at a special convocation at which the pledge 
of allegiance to the flag was repeated by students and faculty. 
“Women always have played a great and substantial part in 
time of war,” Sister Honora told the students. “We must begin 
our task in the present crisis by doing women’s work. You must 
not turn away from your daily duty because of ihe uncertain 
conditions confronting us. You must work at being Catholics 
to the best of your ability.” Speaking of sacrifice, Sister Honora 
cautioned students against waiting for the Government to say 
what cannot be done and what cannot be had. “Plan now to do 
without and for a long period,” she said. “Stop all waste, forego 
luxuries, and do not feel that this, or that, is yours. Avoid feel- 
ing with reference to anything ‘this is mine.’” Sister Honora 
concluded her address to students by quoting President Roose- 
velt’s war message to Congress—“We will gain the inevitable 
triumph—so help us God.” ... A victory questionnaire covering 
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the important fields of volunteer activity for women college stu- 
dents is being distributed to the more than 600 students at 
Marygrove College. On the basis of information gathered 
through answers to questions proposed, a comprehensive train- 
ing program involving the entire college staff and student body 
will be put into effect immediately after the Christmas vaca- 
tion, college officials have announced. The training program 
will constitute a part of the college’s contribution in the present 
emergency, with the entire student body ultimately organized 
to aid in every branch of non-military activity. . . . The medi- 
cal and dental schools of Georgetown University have made 
many personnel contributions to medical and dental work in the 
United States Army, Navy and Public Health Service, of which 
some of the most notable were related, December 19, by Dr. 
J. L. B: Murray, Dean of Georgetown Dental School. When he 
joined the dental corps of the Navy after graduation from 
Georgetown Dental School in June, 1917, Dr. Murray said, he 
was examined for Navy dental service by Dr. William N. Cogan, 
first Dean of Georgetown Dental School, from 1901 to 1912, 
and co-founder and Chief of the Navy Dental Corps. After the 
war Dr. Murray returned to the dental school at Georgetown as 
a faculty member, and in 1925 Dr. Cogan, retiring from the 
Navy with the rank of lieutenant commander, again became 
Dean of the school. Dr. Murray succeeded Dr. Cogan as Dean 
when the latter was named Dean Emeritus in July, 1939. In 
1917, the year of Dr. Murray’s graduation from the dental 
school, Dr. Thomas N. Parran was graduated from Georgetown 
Medical School, Dr. Murray said. Dr. Parran is now Surgeon 
General of the United States Public Health Service. . . . Advice 
for students to prepare themselves in every way possible for a 
future part in the war was the message conveyed by the Very 
Rev. Samuel K. Wilson, 8.J., President of Loyola University, 
in a signed statement appearing in an issue of The Loyola News. 
Coincidental with the message was receipt of word of the first 
Loyola graduate to lose his life in the conflict. He is Lieut. 
Richard Rall, of the United States Naval Medical Corps, who 
was killed in action at Pearl Harbor on December 7. “Even 
though the armed forces of the country may be in mortal com- 
bat,” Father Wilson said, “it is the smart thing for students to 
prepare themselves in every way possible for a future part in 
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the encounter. Smartness means that in time of emergency stu- 
dents will more sharply focus immediate objectives and apply 
themselves with great seriousness to the achievement of these 
objectives. Such an objective is the accurate knowledge of the 
facts of language and science which may be put to later use in 
the varied activities of total defense and offense. Another objec- 
tive is to develop latent powers of leadership.” . . . To cooper- 
ate more effectively in preparations for protecting the popula- 
tion of the National Capital against hostile attacks, the Cath- 
olic University of America and adjoining neighborhood have 
been constituted as an independent civilian defense area, the 
Most Rev. Joseph M. Corrigan, Rector of the University, an- 
nounced. The area assigned for protective measures to authori- 
ties of the Catholic Pontifical University includes 150 acres of 
university property and numerous religious houses of study in 
adjoining territory as well as Trinity College and the Catholic 
Sisters College. More than a year ago the Catholic University 
Committee on National Defense was organized and has been 
dealing largely with student problems, including the operations 
of the Selective Service Act and the special defense-training 
courses which have been pursued in several of the schools of the 
University. The new problems arising out of the civilian defense 
program are to be met by a Catholic University Civilian De- 
fense Committee, including seven members of the faculty and 
one senior student. Headed by Dr. Martin R. P. McGuire, Dean 
of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, who also is chair- 
man of the University’s National Defense Committee, the direct- 
ing staff of eight members is now being trained as air wardens 
for the University area. . . . Bachelor degrees will be awarded 
prematurely to seniors at Boston College who have been ordered 
to report for military or naval service before the end of the 
academic year, it was 2nnounced by the Very Rev. William J. 
Murphy, 8.J., President of the college. A program of instruction 
was instituted immediately for such students. 
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Parish School Problems, Paul E. Campbell, A.M., Litt.D., 
LL.D., Wagner, New York, 1941. Pages 200 plus index. 
Price, $1.75. 

Again Doctor Campbell has scored in the field of educational 
writing. This, his second book, Parish School Problems, one may 
regard as the complement to his first book, Parish School Admin- 
istration, issued in 1937. As in the first book, so here Doctor 
Campbell has aimed to be practical. He has succeeded. He 
approaches a public beyond the professional educator. 

When planning a work on education the author confronts a 
peculiarly difficult task. The science of education, grounded in 
social need and in social aims, is far from being a rigid science 
with universal postulates, infallible methods, and determined 
_ facts. This does not mean that the science of education runs 

to fancy rather than to principle. On this point the Catholic 
educator has no illusions, nor does he debate the question of 
fact and value in education. But it does imply that first prin- 
ciples while secure and certain m se must countenance the 
circumstances of time and place and, unfortunately, the circum- 
stance of economic resources. The schoolman must make the 
best of the resources at hand. 

Writing on an educational subject the author must be sensitive. 
The science of education is closely knit with its supporting theory 
and principles. As a consequence a writer may unwittingly 
engage in theorizing if not in sermonizing. He may by reason 
of the very subject matter drift into speculation; indeed, he may 
dream of matters as they should be rather than as they are and 
as they must be in the present economy of pain. The ideal 
allures the writer. He is only man seeking to see as man. If 
he fails respecting facts, that too is human. He does not see 
as God. 

On the other hand, when the author aims to be of service to his 
readers and to help them answer their questions, he may shift in 
the direction of complicated statistics and graphs which impart 
to his work a scholarly appearance yet leave the reader confused 
if not ill-tempered and unsettled. To be practical without being 
tedious, to address the general reader without being patronizing, 
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and to write for one whose interests and needs no technical ter- 
minology will help, is an accomplishment of the few. Throughout 
his book the author has his eye on his readers. 

Doctor Campbell has kept in view his readers and their needs. 
He knows his public. He sits down with them and discusses 
their problems. He offers a solution. He is a councillor. 

The range of the problems to which he addresses himself 
derives no doubt from his experience as a superintendent of 
schools in a large diocese. While treating of the child, the parent, 
and the school, the writer has in view the teacher, the supervising 
principal, and the pastor of the school. One might comment on 
the Doctor’s emphasis on character. Herein it would be easy for 
an author to be sententious. To be sure, character is precious 
and the aim and outcome the Catholic educator seeks. But in 
the present instance the writer, if the reviewer fails not, has in 
mind equally the young teacher, the pastor, and the parent. 
These he wishes to help, and primarily. 

To the author as to many, one problem today in Catholic 
education is that of educating the parent. So doing, the author 
will give the parent the facts and the proper outlook on what 
the parish school is, what it does, what it aims to do, and how 
he as parent can help achieve the purpose of the school. 

To the range of problems no artificial or a prior: limits are set. 
The author’s problems derive from experience. It comprises the 
regular day-by-day issues that plague teacher, pastor, and parent 
whether in the highly organized and administered city school or 
in the less favored school in the hinterland of coal mines and 
farms. It treats of the problem: Where is the teacher and pupil; 
what is their relation; what should the one offer and the other 
receive, up to and including the best methods of testing and how 
to apply the results. The book will appeal to members of the 
Catholic Parent-Teacher Association. 

Indeed throughout the Doctor presents an imperturbable atti- 
tude. He knows that in education there are spectral monsters, 
conservativism and modernism. But he also knows that it has 
always been the way with ghosts to do little and to scare much. 
Balance marks the book. 


James A. REEvss. 
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Education and the Morale of a Free People. Educational Poli- 
cies Commission, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington, 
D. C., November, 1941. Pp. 29. Price, 10 cents. 

Education and the Morale of.a Free People is an analysis of 
morale, the factors that contribute to it, and the ways in which 
it can be built. The purpose of the booklet is to show how the 
schools in the United States can respond to the need of produc- 
ing morale. 

Morale is here defined as “a state of mind characterized by 
confidence and courage, a well-founded confidence in the value 
of one’s ideals, a steel-cold courage which, over the long pull, 
makes victory for those ideals certain.” Five ingredients are 
listed as essential for good morale: health, economic security, 
psychological security, confidence in associates and leaders, and 
loyalty to a common purpose. 

It is brought out that education can play a major part in good 
individual and national health through a comprehensive health 
education program in the schools. Likewise, education which 
will give boys and girls a knowledge of the conditions in which 
they live and an inclination to improve these conditions when 
necessary will help to bring about economic security. Psycho- 
logical security, which has its foundation in self-respect, an 
ability to face the truth, a well-founded hope for the future, a 
faith in spiritual values, and a seasoning of laughter and relaxa- 
tion, can be promoted or checked in large part by the spirit and 
organization of the school. Education is in a position to promote 
understanding and respect for one’s associates and confidence in 
worthy leadership which goes to make up the spirit of confidence 
so necessary to good morale. Finally, loyalty to a common pur- 
pose can best be affected by honest teaching and by the impart- 
ing of the clearest possible understanding of the nature of democ- 
racy. Thus it is shown that education contributes, directly or 
indirectly, to each of the essentials of good morale. 

In conclusion, fourteen practical and definite recommendations 
are offered for building morale in our schools, and it is suggested 
that school administrators and teachers check their practices and 
philosophy critically against them. 


Mary Ryan. 
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Essentials of Non-Oral Reading, by James E. McDade. Chi- 
cago: The Plymouth Press, 1941. Pp. 30. Price, 50 cents. 
For the past five years Dr. James E. McDade, a former assist- 

ant superintendent in charge of elementary schools in Chicago, 

has written a good many articles in favor of Non-Oral Reading 
as the most satisfactory method of teaching reading in the 
primary grades of the elementary school. In this monograph he 
explains and sums up the advantages of permanent “habits of 
reading by eye only.” Educators today are dissatisfied with the 
results of training to read, negative results that demand remedial 
work in high schools and colleges. Dr. McDade’s central idea 
is this: “It is the very business of teaching reading to make 
print meaningful. Associating meaning with print ts learning 
to read. “The priceless habit of getting meaning immediately 
from printed words is the objective of the suggestions offered 
and the practices provided. Years of experience in elementary 
school persuaded the author that oral reading is an unsound prac- 
tice. The number of teachers who will agree with this conclusion 
is countless. The trend toward intelligence in teaching the very 
young how to read may find a quicker acceptance, now that 

Dr. McDade has spoken again. May his work continue, and 

triumph. 

Dantex 8. RankIn. 


Fifteen Poets, from Chaucer to Arnold. New York: Oxford 

University Press, 1941. Pp. 503. Price, $1.45. 

Someone gave the Oxford University Press a new idea. This 
book is the result, a chubby, robust anthology of Fifteen Poets 
with “the best work of the great masters of English poetry from 
Chaucer to Matthew Arnold.” The best part of the new idea 
was to have each author’s selections prefaced by an accurate, 
breezy essay of appreciation done by modern poets or scholars. 
Not one of these critical papers falters. Auden writes brilliantly 
of Byron; Macneice writes with gusto of Keats; Charlton dis- 
cusses Browning’s direct imaginative apprehension; C. 8. Lewis 
suggests a happy way of appreciating Spenser; Geoffrey Tillot- 
son brightens the way toward an understanding of the routes of 
Pope’s ideas and art; James Sutherland will lead many to a 
finer awareness of Cowper’s appeal; Humbert Wolfe distinguishes 
between Tennyson inspired and Tennyson determined to com- 
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pose poetry; Bonamy Dobree knows and writes cheerfully of the 
tonic exhilaration of Dryden. The selections from each poet’s 
range of work “are large enough to give the reader a firm and 
distinct impression of the quality of these great writers.” 
8. Rankin. 


Books Received 
Educational 


Bond, Guy L., and Eva: Developmental Reading in High 
School. New York: The Macmillan Company. Pp. 363. Price, 
$2.00. 

Dolch, Edward William, Ph.D.: Teaching Primary Reading. 
Champaign, Ill.: The Garrard Press. Pp. 307. Price, $2.50. 

Gillard, John T., 8.8.J., Ph.D.: Colored Catholics in the United 
States. Baltimore, Md.: The Josephite Press, 1130 N. Calvert 
St. Pp. 298. Price $3.00. 

Hennrick, Kilian J., O.F.M., Cap., A.M.: Youth Guidance. 
New York: Joseph F. Wagner, Inc. Pp. 314. Price, $2.25. 

Marx, Walter John, Ph.D.: Mechanization and Culture. St. 
Louis, Mo.: B. Herder Book Co. Pp. 248. Price, $2.00. 

Ryans, David G.: Measuring the Intellectual and Cultural 
Backgrounds of Teaching Candidates. New York: Cooperative 
Test Service of the American Council on Education, 15 Amster- 
dam Ave. Pp. 28. 

Weir, Eligius, O.F.M.: Criminology. Joliet, Ill.: Institute for 
the Scientific Study of Crime, 404 North Hickory St. Pp. xx + 
329. 
Wesley, Edgar Bruce: Reading Guide for Social Studies 
Teachers. Washington, D. C.: The National Council for the 
Social Studies, 1201 Sixteenth St. N.W. Pp. 152. Price, $0.50. 

Wilson, Harry Robert: Music in the High School. New York: 
Silver Burdett Company. Pp. 440. Price, $4.00. 


Textbooks 
Beebe, Catherine: The Children’s Saint Francis. Paterson, 
N. J.: St. Anthony Guild Press. Pp. 105. Price, $0.50 plus 


postage. 
Bernstein, Jacob L., and Arrin, David J.: The Citizen in a 
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Changing Community. New York: Longmans, Green and Co, 
Pp. xii + 636. Price, $1.80. 

Diamond, Wilfrid: Liturgical Latin. New York: Benziger 
Brothers, Inc. Pp. xvi + 346. Price, $2.50. 

Donnelly, Francis P., 8.J.: The Oration of Demosthenes on the 
Crown. New York: Fordham University Press. Pp. 356. Price, 
$2.25. 

Jungmann, Joseph A., 8.J.: Liturgical Worship. New York: 
Frederick Pustet Co. Pp. 141. Price, $1.25. 

Kelly, Brian, B.A.: An Advanced English Course for Foreign 
Students. New York: Longmans, Green and Co. Pp. xv + 429. 
Price, $1.50. 

Kierzek, John M.: Workbook for The Macmillan Handbook 
of English. New York: The Macmillan Company. Pp. 121. 

Simpson, Claude M., and Nevins, Allan, Editors: The Amer- 
ican Reader. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company. Pp. xviii + 
866. Price, $2.50. 

Stamp, L. Dudley, B.A., D.Sc., Editor: Discovering Geography- 
Industry. New York: Longmans, Green and Co. Pp. 122. 
Price, $0.75. 

Thomas, Charles Swain, Paine, Myra Adeline, and Ensweiler, 
Nelle Glover: English for Junior Americans. Book II. New 
York: Longmans, Green and Co. Pp. 403. 

Turk, Laurel Herbert: Introduction to Spanish. Boston: D. 
C. Heath and Company. Pp. xiii + 331. Price, $1.72. 


General 


Best, Harry: The Soviet Experiment. New York: Richard R. 
Smith. Pp. 120. Price, $1.25. 

Elbert, John A., 8.M., Ph.D.: Prayer in a Modern Age. Ozone 
Park, N. Y.: Catholic Literary Guild. Pp. 185. Price, $1.25. 

Madeleva, Sister M.: Four Girls and other Poems. Paterson, 
N. J.: St. Anthony Guild Press. Pp. 13. Price, $0.50, plus 


postage. 
The Gems of Prayer. New York: Brepols Press. Pp. 201. 


VOYAGES IN ENGLISH 


By Rev. Paut E. Campsext, formerly Superintendent of 
Schools, Diocese of Pittsburgh 
and 


SisteER Mary Donatus MacNick1e, of the Sisters, Servants 
of the Immaculate Heart of Mary 


The perfect series for language work in the grades. Fosters 
free and original self-expression. Covers the essentials of all 
diocesan courses of study. Combines creative activities with 
thorough drill in grammar. Illustrated with original drawings, 
photographs, and reproductions of pupil work. 


Prices on request 


LOYOLA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
3441 North Ashland Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 


Ready for second semester 
OUR 


FRIENDS 


Cathedral Edition 
BOOK ONE 


in the new 


CATHEDRAL BASIC READING ROOM 
by Rev. John A. O’Brien, Wm. S. Gray, and others 


The new CATHEDRAL BASIC OUR NEW FRIENDS carries 


materials are making history! “Never 
before,” say teachers, “have children 
so thoroughly enjoyed reading. Never 
before has there been such universal 
and such consistent progress.” 


Chicagom Atlanta 


forward the successful program‘ initi- 
ated in the pre-primers and primer 
with a group of highly interesting 
stories that will delight every first- 
grade boy and girl. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


New 


Dallas 
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College 


A CATHOLIC INSTITUTION 
FOR THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMEN 


Beautifully Located in the Immediate Vicinity 
of the Catholic University 


Washington, DB. C. 


Incorporated under the Laws of the District of 
Columbia and empowered by Act of Congress to 
confer degrees 


Conducted by the 


Sisters of Notre Dame of Namur 


For Particulars, Address 
THE REGISTRAR OF THE COLLEGE 


In answering advertisements please mention Tue Review 
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PRACTICAL NEW BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 


DEVELOPMENTAL READING IN HIGH SCHOOL 
= ae to improve the speed and comprehension of pupils’ 
reading. $2.00. 


TEACHER-PUPIL RELATIONSHIPS 
of the relationship between teacher-personality and pupil- 
progress. 


THE TEACHING OF LANGUAGE IN THE PRIMARY 


GRADES 
BROWN AND BUTTERFIELD—Daily materials and methods for teaching 
beginners. $1.50. 


THE ROLE OF THE TEACHER IN HEALTH EDUCATION 
STRANG AND SMILEY—Guidance for teaching health in all grades. $2.00. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 
Editor, MONROE—What 30 years of research add up to. $10.00. 


MACMILLANe 


LITURGICAL SYMBOLS 


A series of twenty-five cards representing symbolically 


the feasts and seasons of the Liturgical Year as well as the 
Sacraments. Ideal for use in the classroom or by discus- 
sion clubs. Cards measure 11 by 14 inches; stiff paper. 
Produced in two colors by special process. Second printing. 


Per set (boxed), $2.00. Postage extra. 


THE LITURGICAL PRESS 
ST. JOHN’S ABBEY, COLLEGEVILLE, MINN. 


In answering advertisements please mention Tne Review 
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Tanner-Platt: MY ENGLISH 


A new four-book series for high schools, 
emphasizing grammar in modern use. Each 


GOOD book is a well-rounded year’s course. 
Stewart-Cushing: PHYSICS FOR 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS, REVISED 
An introductory course with material on 
BOOK S industrial applications. Well illustrated. 
Purcell: THE AMERICAN NATION 
A history for Catholic schools which meets 


Among the 


published by standard requirements. “Can safely and 
proudly be . . . recommended.”—Catholic 
W orld. 
hen Brewer - Hurlbut - Caseman: INTRODUC- 
GINN| TORY BUSINESS TRAINING 
AND L Emphasizes the situations which students are 
COM- likely to meet and the occupations in which 
PANY! We they may find employment. 
= Ne Write for descriptive circulars 


BostoN New YorK CHICAGO ATLANTA 
DaALLaAs CoLUMBUsS SAN FRANCISCO 


Announcing 
THE MISSAL THAT HAS | | Essentials of Non-Oral 


LARGE CLEAR TYPE apne ‘ 
Beginning Reading 


j By JAMES E. McDADE 


Ci. Former Assistant Superintendent in 
Charge of Elementary Schools, 
Chicago 


C ATHOLIC A startling new development in the 
; field of beginning reading. Reading 

achievement is found to be astonish- 
ing. Child interest is kept at white 

MISS AL heat because meanings are vivid. Fail- 
ures are unknown. The reading handi- 

cap of deaf and hard-of-hearing chil- 


dren and of slow children is largel 
eliminated. The theory of non-o 
At all Catholic Bookstores reading is clearly presented, and there 

are full practical suggestions enabling 
the teacher to begin the work. 


Price fifty cents, postpaid 


P. J. KENEDY & SONS THE PLYMOUTH PRESS 
‘ Publishers of Educational Seatwork 
Publishers NEW YORK 1701 West Se. Chicago, Ill 
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